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CHAPTER I. 

Bjeigfhhaurs' ^ommjents* 

DECLARE, Letitia, there goes Grace 
Reilly with another new bonnet on ; 
that makes the third new bonnet she 
has worn, to my knowledge, during the 
past week," remarked Miss Sophia 
Cottin, a thin, brisk lady, of a certain, 
or rather most uncertain, age, to her 
elder and stouter sister. 

" Indeed, Sophia," responded the latter in a voice 
of mild astonishment, " what extravagance ! Why, 
dear me, when we were girls like Grace Reilly, we 
were contented with four bonnets a-year — ^two in the 
winter, and two in the summer. Are you sure you 
are not mistaken ? " 

B 
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" Quite sure. She had a prune velvet bonnet on 
Sunday, a green satin hat on Tuesday, and now 
to-day she has on a brown straw." 

"What an eye you have, dear, for colour and 
material ! " said the elder lady admiringly. 

" I can't help obsendng what people wear and do," 
returned Miss Sophia, " which always leads me to a 
pretty correct estimate of their characters and 
circumstances ; and I maintain that the Reillys are 
an extravagant, pleasure-loving set, and I don't 
believe Mr. Reilly's income can support such doings — 
depend upon it, before long we shall hear the Reillys 
are completely ruined." Miss Sophia announced 
this opinion with a sort of self-satisfied air, as thougli 
she would rather rejoice than not at the downfall of 
her neighbours the "Reillys; yet she had no particular 
ill-feeling against them, nor any reason for such 
feeling, the Reillys always being ready to show the 
Miss Cottins kindness; but Miss Sophia liked to 
think herself clever and far-seeing, and when she had 
delivered her opinions about people, it was only 
natural she should desire to see them verified. 

"It is said Mr. Reilly is rich; and look at the 
factories he owns at Great Oakbum," observed Miss 
Letitia. 

" Yes ; and look at the number of men he has to 
employ, and think of the expenses of his household ; 
depend upon it, the son alone, Mr. Tom Reilly, is not 
kept upon a small allowance, to say nothing of the 
mother and those two extravagant girls, Grace and 
Blanche." 

" You are quite right, Sophia ; no income can long 
support waste and extravagance, and the Reillys' 
prodigality is quite proverbial, both at Great and 
Little Oakburn. Even their very charity is waste- 
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ful and ill-advised ; Mr. Weaver was only saying to 
me the other day that indiscriminate charity gener- 
ally does more harm than good." 

Mr. Weaver was the clergyman of the parish, and 
his opinions were always accepted without reserve by 
the two Miss Cottins. 

" That is so, Letitia," said the younger Miss Cottin, 
replying to her sister^s last remark, " and such profuse 
giving as the Reillys' makes the poor people thriftless 
and discontented. I am sure Mrs. Scott was quite 
rude to me the other day, when I called and only left 
her a tract." 

" Yes ; and when I was last time at the Fields, Joe 
Field as good as told me that if I only came to lec- 
ture and find fault with his wife and his home, he 
would rather I stayed away, and yet I was only 
quite mildly remonstrating on the untidy condition 
of their place." 

" It just shows what an ungrateful set the poor 
are," replied Miss Sophia ; " never trying to improve 
themselves, but only thinking how much they can 
get from those better off." 

" That is so, and I don't believe there is another 
town in England where there is a more idle, im- 
provident, and drunken set, than in Great Oak- 
bum." 

" Manufacturing towns are always, I think, more 
or less bad, though why they should be so, puzzles 



me. 



<t 



Well, Sophia, I am sure I cannot explain it; 
perhaps the factories are badly conducted, — at all 
events, it is a pity Great Oakbum is so close to us, 
that is one drawback to living at Little Oakbum.*' 

" But the inducement was that we got this house 
cheap, though I do not believe Mrs. Fisher would 
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have let it at so low a rent if it had not been vacant 
some time." 

" Very likely not ; besides, I daresay she was glad 
to get good, careful tenants like ourselves. Don't you 
think her looking very ill, Sophia ? " 

" Yes, and I suspect her malady is more of mind 
than body ; there is that hulking son of hers, always 
loafing about; I don't believe he does anything 
towards gaining a living, and I have heard he is fond 
of racing and betting. I suppose he considers them 
gentleman-like vices." 

"Very likely ; and on the score, probably, of his 
mother possessing a little property, gives himself 
airs as if he were Squire Burton himself, or at least 
his heir." 

" Though Squire Burton, with all his wealth, would 
be horrified at getting through his money so fast as 
they say young Fisher does," said Miss Sophia, with 
a sort of sniff*. 

Miss Letitia laughed a little, as she replied, " But 
then you know the Squire is reputed to be a miser." 

" I know the poor people say so, and think him 
hard, simply because he will have his rents, and 
won't waste his money on all their whims and fancies, 
— as though it were an act of injustice for the Squire 
to receive money for his property; why. we might 
as well quarrel with Mrs. Fisher for taking our rent 
and not painting our house." 

" She has promised to do so next year, sister, but 
said she could not afford it this." 

"I don't believe she will ever be able to afford it ; 
she gives all she can spare to that good-for-nothing 
son of hers ; it is really too bad we should have to 
suffer for that worthless young man's ill-doing," 
said Miss Sophia, a little crossly. 
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" I think," replied Letitia, " his mother will have 
to suffer a good deal in consequence of her foolish 
indulgence to him. It is perfectly absurd to see 
how much she thinks of him, and how she gives in 
to him in everything." 

"The fact is," was the younger sister's reply, 
" Robert Fisher has been brought up with the idea 
he can be an independent gentleman, when he has 
not the means. What a pity it is to bring up a 
young man with such foolish notions." 

"Yes, and look how his mother is always mancBuvr- 
ing to get him into the best society; how pleased 
she always seems if the Reillys, or the Stanfields, 
take notice of her or Robert." 

" The Reillys seem to encourage the acquaintance. 
I wonder they do ; I am sure Mrs. Fisher is no such 
great acquisition, and that son of hers won't do Tom 
Reilly any good." 

"Well, dear," replied the elder sister, "if the 
Reillys are ready to be courted by the Fishers, 
I don't think the Stanfields are. I noticed the other 
day Mrs. Stanfield quite snubbed the young man 
when he addressed her, and seemed positively rude 
to his mother." 

" Mrs. Stanfield is a very disagreeable woman, and 
tries to snub everybody," repliea Miss Sophia, in an 
irritable tone; for, ii spite of their stiictu^s on 
their richer neighbours, the Miss Cottins were very 
desirous of establishing a visiting acquaintance with 
the Reillys and the Stanfields. With the good- 
natured Reillys this was not diflBcult, but at present 
it proved otherwise with the Stanfields, who, having 
risen in the world from comparative poverty to afflu- 
ence, were anxious to know persons superior to them in 
position, rather than those who, like the Miss Cottins, 
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lived in a simple, unpretending manner, and whom 
the Stanfields therefore considered their inferiors. 

"I quite agree with you, Sophia; Mrs. Stanfield 
always seems to think so much of herself, and behaves 
as if no one hardly in Oakburn were good enough 
for her to associate with." 

" Such nonsense ! " said her sister angrily. " What 
in the world is Mrs. Stanfield that any one should 
think much of her ? Why, I have heard her father 
kept a dust-yard at one time; and to think she 
should give herself such airs just because she is the 
wife of a mill-owner ; it 's quite absurd." 

" Yes ; and Mr. Stanfield is nearly as bad, as far 
as haughty, disagreeable manners are concerned ; yet 
he seems to have sprung from nothing" 

"Ah! you know the old proverb, Letitia, *Set a 
beggar on horseback,' &c. I daresay he was poor 
enough at one time, for it seems he rose fi'om being 
an office-boy, or clerk, or something of that sort, and 
it is only within the last few years he has held his 
present position." 

" That is nothing so great that the whole family, 
down to the youngest, need presume to give them- 
selves such airs." 

"Talking of the Stanfields, there goes their 
carriage, and the coachman and footman have got 
new liveries. I haven't patience with the stuck-up 
pride of that family." 

" Why, the carriage has stopped, Sophia," observed 
Miss Letitia, who had risen from her seat, and was 
looking out of the window. 

" Not here ! You don't mean here ? " replied 
Sophia, a little excitedly. 

"Oh no; Mrs. Stanfield, who is in the carriage, 
has stopped to speak to Dr. Spenser ; I notice that 
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woman is always so remarkably civil to the doctor 
and clergyman, I suppose she considers herself the 
rich lady patronizing them." 

Here a slight diversion occurred in the conversa- 
tion of the two ladies, for the neat little domestic of 
the very modest establishment brought in a letter, 
which she handed to Miss Sophia, who, although the 
younger sister, was virtually regarded as the mistress 
of the house. 

"A letter, Letitia! I wonder who has been 
writing to us." For to the Miss Cottins, who had no 
near relatives or distant friends, a letter was an event. 

" Perhaps it is only a bill or a circular," observed 
the elder sister, while the younger looked it all over 
curiously before opening it. 

" No, it is a letter, Letitia, and from Mrs. Reilly." 

" Why, what can she have to write to us about ? " 

But Miss Sophia did not appear to heed her sister's 
question, being for the moment absorbed in the 
contents of her letter ; then she ejaculated, " Dear 
me ! to think of Mrs. Reilly thinking of us and ask- 
ing us in such a nice way." 

" What does Mrs. Reilly want us to do ? Can't you 
say, Sophia, instead of keeping one in this sort of 
suspense," said Letitia, peevishly. 

"She wants us to go to a party at her house, 
given in honour of her son coming of age. What do 
you think of that, Letitia ? " 

" You don't say so 1" almost gasped the elder lady ; 
for, notwithstanding their remarks on the Reillys 
and Stanfields, the Miss Cottins were particularly 
anxious to be on terms of intimacy with their 
wealthier neighbours, but until this moment the 
accomplishment of their aim did not seem likely to 
be fulfilled. 
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"Do read the letter, Sophia. What does she 
say?" 

"You shall hear." 

" Dear Miss Cottins, — This day three weeks we 
intend to celebrate the coming of age of my son, Tom. 
The earlier portion of the day will be devoted to our 
work-people, but in the evening it is our intention 
to have what the young people call a soiree, but what 
I call a gathering of friends, and we hope you wiU 
fiivour us with your company on that occasion. — 
Yours sincerely, Charlotte Reilly. 

" What is a soiree ? " demanded Miss Letitia. 

" Oh, a large, grand sort of party." 

" To think of our going to such a thing," continued 
the elder sister, musingly ; " why, it must be years now 
since we went to any entertainment of the kind. 
I think the last time was about a year before poor 
father died, and that must be, let me see, nearly " 

" There, never mind thinking just now what hap- 
pened years ago," said Sophia, irritably, for though 
there was not more than three or four years' diflference 
of age between the sisters, yet Miss Sophia resented 
any reference to their increasing years more than 
Miss Letitia. 

"It would be much more to the purpose to be 
thinking of the present," continued the younger lady, 
"and help to decide what we shall wear to Mrs. 
Reilly's." 

"There is plenty of time to think about that; 
three whole weeks." 

" Not a bit too much time if we are to get any- 
thing made, and of course we shall want something 
new for a party like that." 
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" Don't you think my best silk would do if it was 
retrimmed ? " observed the elder sister. 

" I am afraid it will not ; it is getting to look a 
little shabby." 

" Well, I only thought if it could be managed it 
would leave a little more to spend for you, Sophia." 

" It is very kind of you to think of that, Letitia, 
and when I have answered dear Mrs. Reilly's note, 
which I intend to do at once, we had better have a 
general inspection of our dresses, &c., and see what 
we shall require to purchase for the important occa- 
sion." 




CHAPTER IL 

Jl Familg Consult atiun. 

HE Beillya, of whom mention has already 

been made by the Miss Cottins, were 

one of the wealthy families residing at 

Little Oakburn, for " the gentry," as the 

opkeepers styled them, mostly resided 

ere ; while the tradespeople and the poor 

iived at Great Oakbum, which adjoined 

Little Oakbum, and where, besides shops and market 

place, houses differing in degrees of comfort or squalor, 

according to their inhabitants, and a town hall, 

occasionally used for vestry meetings, when the 

vestrymen did little else but quarrel with each other, 

many factories and warehouses were situated; and 

any one approaching Great Oakbum, first became 

aware of its vicinity by the tall chimneys, visible for 

some distance beyond the neighbourhood, " Smoky 

Oakbum," strangers called it, and yet there was 

something about the quaint, irregular old town that 

endeared it to the dwellers there, and some even who 

resided in the pleasanter and more aristocratic part 

of Little Oakbum did not despise the dingy precincts 

of Great Oakbum, remembering from its industries 
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they derived their wealth, or, at all events, a great 
portion of it, and amongst these was Mr. Reilly. 

Mr. Reilly's father had been the youngest son of 
an Irish peer, who, having but a small estate and a 
large family, could only afford to give his younger 
children a very slender portion. Mr. Reilly's father, 
therefore, having a taste for mercantile pursuits, had, 
against the wish of his relatives, embarked therein, 
rather than in one of the professions generally cod- 
sidered open to members of the aristocracy, and 
had so prospered that the present Mr. Reilly was 
left with a tolerable fortune, in addition to the large 
factory of which he was now master and owner. He 
had, after the death of his father, further augmented 
his fortune by marrying Miss Charlotte Redmaine, 
the daughter of a wealthy banker. 

The Redmaines did not approve of their daughter 
marrying Arthur Reilly ; nevertheless the young lady 
triumphed over opposition and prejudice, and during 
the two and twenty years shie had been married 
found no reason to regret her choice, and even her 
friends now agreed, " Lottie might have done worse 
for herself than marrying the manufacturer." If 
only there had been the probability of his succeeding 
to that distant title, it would have left little or 
nothing to be desired. But there was not the least 
prospect of this, and, indeed, the Reillys themselves 
neither thought nor cared about it. AH the Reilly 
family possessed many of the qualities frequently 
inherent in the Irish nature ; they were easy-going, 
thoughtless, hospitable, extravagant, impetuous, 
generous people, very pleasant persons to know, yet 
not exercising the best influence on those with 
whom they came in contact — indeed, the Reillys, 
from the father down to the youngest daughter, were 
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at all times more likely to be led by others, even to 
evil, rather than exert themselves to any opposition. 

The mansion Mr. Reilly now occupiea, called " The 
Laurels," had not been inherited from his father. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Reilly married, they lived at 
Great Oakbum, which at that time was a less busy 
and populous place than now, and for some years 
past they had resided at Little Oakburn, though not 
in their present residence, which had been built only 
a short time previously to its occupation by the 
Reillys by a gentleman, who, having died suddenly, 
left it in an incomplete state ; in that condition it 
was purchased by Mr. Reilly, and though it had now 
been some time in his possession, little or nothing 
had been done towards the completion of this hand- 
some and commodious dwelling ; perhaps one reason 
was that the house was large, and that portion of it 
which was in an incomplete state was seldom or 
never required by its present occupants. Some 
persons did not scruple to say, " The Laurels," with 
its fine carved oak staircase, long corridors, lofty and 
spacious suites of rooms, and extensive, well-culti- 
vated grounds, was too grand a residence for the 
Reillys ; they, however, did not think so, but regarded 
it with pleasure, not so much as the grand mansion, 
but as the bright and happy home. 

The whole of the Reilly family are now gathered 
together in what is denominated the smaller drawing- 
room, the larger one being reserved for state 
occasions. This smaller room was a pleasant one, 
commanding a fine and picturesque prospect from 
its windows, while its interior displayed an air of 
comfort not always obtained even when luxury 
reigns ; a room in which every one at once felt at 
home, probably because the residents themselves 
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were at home here, generally passing a large portion 
of their time in this apartment, which gave evidence, 
as a room always does, of being lived in, and not kept 
for show. At the present time there are books and 
periodicals lying about, there is an open piano, and 
some scattered music, some pretty fancy-work is 
lying partly finished on the table, there is also a 
silver inkstand, and some other appurtenances of the 
writing-table, Mrs. Reilly having been engaged in 
writing notes ; for although there is a library, she 
prefers this room, and has, therefore, pursued her 
recent occupation here rather than in the more 
orthodox apartment. She is a tall, handsome, pleas- 
ant-looking woman, and her age, which is forty-two, 
sits so lightly upon her that she scarcely looks old 
enough to be the mother of the tall, strong young 
man lounging by her side. 

This is Tom Reilly, whose coming of age is about 
to be celebrated; and if father, mother, and sisters 
think too highly of him, and spoil him a little in con- 
sequence, who shall blame them ? Merry, affectionate, 
good-hearted Tom, who, his mother is ready to declare, 
seems to have scarcely a fault. Yes, he has one fault, 
a grave fault, that of having no strong principle — 
ever acting on impulse, and being too easily led. 
This is scarcely noticed, or, if noticed, merely observed 
as " Just the Reilly way ; " yet this way, if persisted 
in, was likely to shadow, and perhaps, in time, obscure 
the many good qualities in Tom Reilly*s character. 

Of Mr. Keilly, the father, it might be said he was 
the son grown older, and hardened just a little by 
experience and contact with the world. 

The two daughters, Grace and Blanche, were a 
great contrast to each other; but this was accounted 
for by the fact that while Grace resembled her father 
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and brother, and was pronounced a thorough Reilly, 
Blanche took more after her mother and her mother's 
family. Thus Grace was fair, with light hair of a 
peculiar shade, and lovely deep blue eyes, fringed with 
long, dark lashes. In character and disposition she 
also resembled her brother. Blanche, on the contrary, 
was a brunette, with splendid dark eyes and hair ; she 
was taller than Grace, had a more stately bearing, and 
was, therefore, frequently supposed by strangers to be 
the elder of the two, although she was a year younger 
than her sister. 

Grace is now sitting divested of the bonnet which pro- 
voked the comments of the Miss Cottins, and is saying, 
" So you have been writing, mamma ; already issuing 
some of the invitations,! suppose, for Tom's birthday?" 

"Of course," interrupted her brother, "you girls 
always want a month to get your fal-lals ready for an 
occasion like that. But ought you not," he added, 
" to have printed circulars with Mr. and Mrs. Reilly s 
compliments, and request the pleasure, &c. ? that's 
the correct thing." 

'• Nonsense, Tom," said Blanche, gaily. "But now," 
she added, " do guess who mamma has been sending 
an invitation to — ^though I do not believe you will if 
you have twenty guesses." 

" Then we will give it up at once," said her father, 
smiling. " Come, mamma, tell us who is the fortunate, 
or unfortunate individual." 

" There are two," said Mrs. Reilly. 

"Two, for better, for worse," said Tom, with a 
comical drawl. 

"I suppose you will think they are for worse," 
replied his mother, laughing, " for the invitation to 
which Blanche has referred has been sent to the two 
Miss Cottins." 
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"Goodness I" was the exclamation; "why, you 

don't mean to say," added Tom, " those two old fogies 

are coming to grace, or rather disgrace the ball-room." 

"I don't think they will do either," replied the 

mother, good-humouredly. 

" I thought you would be surprised," said Blanche. 
" Surprised ! " echoed Tom ; " surprised is too mild 
a word. I am astonished at the impropriety of asking 
to an entertainment like ours, two ancient damsels 
who, I am sure, must have settled at Oakburn soon 
after the French Revolution." 

" How absurd you are, Tom," said Blanche. 
" Well, wasn't there a Madame Cottin who saved 
her own head, or somebody's head, by her cleverness? 
Perhaps she was aunt or grandmother to the present 
ladies of that respectable name." 

" Oh, you disgracefully ignorant boy ! " said Grace, 
laughing. 

" But now, seriously," said Mrs. Reilly, " I thought 
it would give pleasure to the two poor ladies if 
I asked them without in any way interfering with 
ours; so don't say I have done wrong in inviting 
them." 

"You have done quite right, Lottie," said Mr. 
Reilly, " and have shown a kindness which I suspect 
few of us would have thought of. But, now, a truce 
to these respected ladies, for I want to know about 
some of the arrangements for this day three weeks. 
First of all, I want to know where you propose 
having the refreshments." 

" I think," replied Mrs. Reilly, " light refreshments 
can be placed here ; and do you not think we can 
have supper in the great hall ? " 

The great hall was a very large and unfinished 
apartment in one of the wings of the house, and was 
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supposed to have been originally intended for a 
billiard-room. 

"No, don't have that for the supper-room," 
exclaimed all the young people ; " it will be such a 
capital place for dancing." 

" I 've got a suggestion to make with regard to the 
supper," said Tom. 

"Then let us have it without delay, my boy," 
replied his father, " for you are often clever at sug- 
gestions." 

" Then I propose we don't all sit down formally at 
one long table, like good little children at a school- 
feast, but have a number of small tables scattered 
about the room, so that we can sit down in pleasant 
little groups." 

" That 's a capital idea," said Mr. Reilly, and the 
two girls echoed this. 

But Mrs. Reilly said, " I do not quite see how Tom's 
suggestion is to be carried out. It is all very well in 
great houses to have this kind of thing, but how 
shall we manage it ? " 

" I don't think you need quarrel with The Laurels 
on account of size," said her husband. There was a 
laiigh at this. 

Then Mrs. Reilly continued, " It is all very well 
to say there is plenty of room ; but there seems to 
me no room suitable for such an arrangement, 
except the great hall, and you say that must be for 
dancing." 

" Of course," was the general reply. 

" I think I know how it can be managed," said 
Tom ; " have the dining-room for light refreshments, 
and make the large c&awing-room into a supper- 
room ; and this also, — ^let your dowagers and ancient 
damsels, like the Miss Cottins, make themselves 
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comfortable here, while we younger folks enjoy our- 
selves in the larger room." 

"What an excellent idea, Tom; how clever you 
are ! " said his sisters, admiringly. 

"I think Tom's suggestions can be carried out; 
don't you, wifie ? " Mrs. Reilly smilingly assented. 
" And," added Mr. Reilly, " we will have a buffet at 
each end of the room to hold such refreshments as 
cannot well be placed on the tables." 

" Now," said Tom, " that we seem to have satis- 
factorily disposed of this part of the business, I want 
to know what is going to be done about the great 
hall, for of course it must be decorated in some 
way." 

"Just what I was about to observe," replied his 
father. " Come, girls," he added, " cannot you oflFer 
some suggestion on this point ? " 

" Could the walls of the room be fluted with pale 
pink, relieved with white lace?" observed Mra Reilly. 

" Oh, mamma, that 's such a common decoration ; 
do let us have something more original," said Grace. 

" Better have plenty of greenery and flowers, they 
always look well," said her father. 

" Flags and banners, and that sort of thing," added 
Tom. 

" I am afraid," said Grace, smiling, " that sort of 
decoration is ev^n more common than the one mamma 
mentioned." 

"What a pity," remarked Blanche, "that the hall 
has never bJ^n finished." 

"I am sorry I did not think of having it done." 
said her father; "but it is too late now to attempt 
anything more than temporary decoration." 

" How would it be to have a sort of dado of fluted 
gold-coloured satin ? " inquired Blanche. 

c 
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"I think it would be very pretty," said Mrs. 
Reilly. 

"Tend to set off whatever other decorations we 
have," observed Mr. Reilly. 

" And show up the ladies' dresses," said Grace. 

"You girls are always thinking about dresses," 
said Tom. Grace laughed, and tried to pinch his 
ear. 

" But now," continued Mr. Reilly, " we have only 
got half the room decorated by Blanche's suggestion. 
What are we to do as regards the upper part of the 
walls?" 

" Hang them with pictures," suggested Tom. 

" I don't think there are enough in the house, — ^at 
least I mean that would be suitable," replied Mrs. 
Reilly; " and it seems absurd to buy pictures for one 
evening." 

" Quite so, and would run away with a pretty 
little sum of money," replied Mr. Reilly, merrily. 

" I think," said Blanche, " we had better fall back 
on papa's suggestion of greenery and floral devices 
for the upper part of the room." 

" Combined with flags and banners," added Tom. 

" Yes ; they will add to the effect if judiciously 
used," was Mr. Reilly's reply. 

" Couldn't we have brilliant transparencies or stars 
— a kind of general illumination on a small scale, for 
of course the rooms must be well lighted ?" said Tom. 

" That would look splendid," replied both the girls. 
*' Do, papa, try and have something of the kind." 

" I will see about it, and if it can be managed it 
shall certainly be done," was the father's good- 
natured reply. " I think," he added, " I have now' 
time to go to Edenborough before dinner, and see 
about some of the people for these plans of ours." 
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" Don't you intend to employ any of the Oakbum 
tradespeople ? " inquired his wife. 

" I suppose I must employ some ; it seems hard 
not to give a turn in the way of trade to our own 
townspeople ; but I think I shaU find one or two 
more clever workmen at Edenborough, and we shall 
require some skill to effect the improvements con- 
templated." 

"We must certainly have the flowers from Eden- 
borough," said Grace. 

" I should think so," replied Tom, laughing ; " fancy 
' smoky Oakburn ' producing anything astonishing in 
that way. If you are going to Edenborough, fistther, 
I think I will accompany you." 

" Very well," replied Mr. Keilly ; then turning to 
the other members of his family, he inquired whether 
he could execute any little commission for them at 
Edenborough. 

" No ; I don't think we need anything just now," 
said Mrs. Keilly. " Stay ; did you call on Mrs. 
Spenser when you were out, Grace ?" 

" Yes, and she is a little better to-day. Oh, 
mamma, how I wish Mrs. Spenser could come to our 
party." 

The reason Mrs. Spenser could not attend the 
Keillys' entertainment was, that she was a great 
invalid, having some afifection of the spine, and, in 
consequence, constantly confined to her couch ; but 
although rarely free from pain, she was ever cheerful, 
and there was no one in Oakbum to whom joys and 
sorrows were more freely told, or who was a more 
general favourite than gentle, patient Margaret 
Spenser. 



CHAPTER III. 

Thfi IteiUijs' Entertainment. 

MONO the numTier of those invited to 
B the Reillys' party were their neigh- 
L hours, the Stanfields. The remarks 
the Miaa Cottins made on this fiimily 
were partly true and partly exagger- 
ated, Mr, Stanfield was a pompous, 
self-satisfied man, — self-satisned, not 
satisfied with his surrouudings, which is a different 
thing. He had risen fivm a clerk in a warehouse to 
being the master of a factory, and although he would 
now and then allude in some measure to his past 
humble days, yet, as a rule, he avoided any mention 
of them, nor did he like others to recall them. 

Mrs. Stanfield was not unlike what the Miss Cottins 
depicted her, though she could he very pleasant to 
those whom she was desirous of pleasing. Her 
father had been a lai;ge dust contractor, and it was 
his money that helped to place Mr. Stanfield in his 
present position. 

They had four children, two sons and two daughters. 
The eldest of the family, Harriet, was a tall, dashing- 
looking girl,agreeable and well-mannered,but shallow- 
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brained and selfish ; the sole aim of her life was to 
make what she termed a good marriage, and this any 
one may guess meant a wealthy marriage, for all the 
Stanfields acted as if there had been a Bible precept 
saying, " With all thy getting, get wealth, and forget 
not to add to the store of thy riches." 

Next to her in age came John Stanfield, who was 
a year or two older than Tom Reilly, but not so tall, 
and of a sHghter buUd ; he was in Mr. Reilly-s 
employ, and having an indulgent master, contrived 
to make a very little work go a long way, filling up 
his time with playing billLrds with Eobert Fisher 
and others, and occasionally frequenting very ques- 
tionable places of resort. But this was not generally 
known ; on the surface John Stanfield appeared an 
agreeable, handsome young man, with no more vice 
about him than Tom Eeilly. 

The second daughter, Gertrude, was almost a 
counterpart of her sister Harriet, except that she 
was less good-looking and more ill-tempered. The 
youngest son, William, — or Willie, as he was always 
called, — ^was a shy youth, with large hands and feet 
that he never seemed to know what to do with, and 
a face that would not have been bad-looking had it 
not been so freckled. He was still at school, attend- 
ing the collegiate academy of Mr. Podgers, who 
occupied a large red-brick house in the vicinity of 
Great Oakbum. 

Willie Stanfield would have liked to have gone to 
a public-school, but his father grudged the expense, 
for while much money was spent extravagantly in 
dress and show, yet in other and more important 
matters, such as education, there was much unwise 
economy ; and as the Reillys, whom the Stanfields 
were always copying or trying to outshine — indeed 
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it was perhaps a case of " who should be greatest " — 
had no son at Eton or Harrow, Mr. and Mrs, Stan- 
field considered it quite unnecessary to send their 
son, and were glad to place him at the somewhat 
cheap school belonging to Mr. Podgers. 

Mr. Podgers was a short, stout man, a little bald, 
and being near-sighted, constantly wore spectacles. 
He had a sort of restless habit, and always seemed 
peering about, this probably being occasioned by 
having a number of boys always under his charge, 
who, behind his back, often ridiculed him and gave 
him the nickname of " Podgy." Mrs. Podgers, his 
wife, was generally thought a good-natured, motherly 
sort of woman, and boys were supposed to be very 
comfortable under her care ; in reality they liked her 
because she had a pleasant way with them, but she 
never did anything towards their personal comfort or 
welfare, leaving them, and also the management of 
her household, very much in the hands of servants, 
Mrs. Podgers being of an indolent nature, and having 
two ruling passions — an inordinate love of dress, 
and a fondness for luxurious eating and drinking. 
Perhaps a little further idea of the Podgers may be 
gathered from some remarks made by Tom Reilly 
and his sisters; for the day of the entertainment 
having arrived, the Reillys are now in readiness to 
receive their ^ests. 

Tom and his sisters have strayed into the refresh- 
ment rooms to inspect final arrangements. The two 
girls make a pretty picture as they flit hither and 
thither with girlish grace and dignity. Both are 
attired in rich cream-coloured satm, Grace's being 
trimmed with pale blue, her ornaments being nearls 
and turquoise ; while Blanche's dress is relieved with 
deep crimson, and her ornaments are rubies and dead 
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gold. As they stand for a moment together, they 
might be taken as typifying the lily and the rose ; 
or Blanche, though her complexion is pale, might 
perhaps have personified a lovely Spanish lady, had 
a lace mantilla been added to her costume. No such 
idea, however, entered the minds of the young 
people. 

Tom had given his sisters a cursory inspection, 
and pronounced in brotherly fashion, "They'd do," 
then his attention became far more absorbed about 
the re-arrangement of some plants, which he con- 
sidered were placed too near the door. "There," he 
said, having called a servant to make the desired 
alteration, "don't you think, girls, the plants are 
much better where they are now ? " 
Certainly,'! said Blanche. 

Why," added Grace, "some one might have 
knocked them down, or tumbled over them where 
they stood before." 

"Yes," replied Tom, "they were terribly in the 
way, like those forms at that breaking-up party of 
old Podgers, you and I went to." 

" Oh, that was a funny party ! " laughed Grace. 

" Such bad management," said Blanche ; " why, the 
rooms were not half-lighted until Mr. Dunston, the 
English master, arrived and suggested more light." 

"All Podgers' fault," replied Tom; "whatever 
Greek and Latin he may know, and it is my belief 
it is precious little, yet he seems to have no more 
idea of the requirements of society than a cat. 
I suppose that is a knowledge not necessary to 
schoolmasters." 

The two girls smiled, and then Blanche added, 
" But the refreshments, Tom — do you remember the 
refreshments ? " 
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"Don't recall anything so dreadful," he replied, 
with an affected shudder. 

"The delicate sandwiches and the rich cake 

" added his sister, ironically. 

" Don't ! " reiterated Tom, with a face expressive of 
disgust. 

'•Which," continued Blanche, disregarding him, 
" might ha.ve suited poor hungry children, but were 
scarcely suitable for Mr. Podgers* guests." 

" It was all Mrs. Podgers' fault," said Grace, " she 
ought to have known better than to give such an 
entertainment; but she never appears to trouble 
about anything. She seems very good to the boys, 
yet not exactly the sort of person who ought to be 
mistress of a school." 

" I can tell you the boys did not forget to grumble," 
said Tom ; " I had a talk with some of them while you 
girls were dancing." 

" I remember," said Grace, "that one of the servants 
got tipsy, and began singmg and bawling in the hall." 

" Yes," said Tom ; " they had a fine trouble with 
her, and she was dismissed the next morning, which 
served her right for her disgraceful conduct; but 
drink is the bane of the lower orders" — and he 
might have added, " sometimes of the upper ones too." 
After a moment, he said, " Are the Podgers coming 
to-night ? " 

" I believe they are included amongst the guests," 
replied Blanche. 

"Then I shall keep my eye on Mrs. Podgers," 
said Tom ; " for one of the Doys told me ." 

" But what one of Mr. Podgers* boys told Tom was 
not revealed to his sisters, for at that moment there 
were sounds indicating the arrival of guests. 

Among the first were the Miss Cottins, and 
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Mrs. Fisher and her son. The former, especially 
Miss Letitia, seemed almost struck damb by the 
brilliance of the festal arrangements. 

Then came the Stanfields— the girls more showily, 
but less elegantly dressed than the Reillys, while 
Master Willie looked shyer and more uncomfortable 
than ever in his evening attire. Guests now began to 
arrive rapidly, and soon there was a gay and animated 
scene. Then came Dr. Spenser and Squire Burton. 
Dr. Spenser wished to decline joining this entertain- 
ment, and had only accepted the invitation to please 
his wife, for as a rule he cared very little for general 
society ; and Margaret sometimes thought that, owing 
in a great measure to her sad and helpless condition, 
he lived too lonely and isolated a life. She therefore 
frequently urged him to join in some gaiety or 
amusement, and in the present instance had pleaded 
the want of a particular account of the Reillys' enter- 
tainment ; and when her husband replied others could 
and would give her the details, she replied, " Others 
will not tell me, nor can I question them as I can 
you, Alfred ; therefore, please say you will go." So 
the doctor went, and after awhile became amused 
in the scene around him. It seemed otherwise with 
the old Squire, who glared about him as if in a state 
of chronic displeasure with everything and every- 
body. He was probably by fax the richest person 
present, yet was the worst dressed, bemg most 
miserly in his habits. His household was on the 
most parsimonious scale, though few had any oppor- 
tunity of judging of the manner in which it was 
conducted, for Squire Burton never invited any one 
to partake of hospitality under his roof. Why he 
was ever invited as a guest might have puzzled some 
persons ; and still more, why he accepted invitations 
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from which he never seemed to derive the smallest 
satisfaction ; it can only be supposed he was asked 
because he happened to be the Squire, and a rich 
man, and that he accepted others* hospitality because 
he considered it a saving to his own household 
expenses. Most of the company present became 
too much absorbed in the pleasure and amusement 
of the hour to pay much heed to Squire Burton ; 
for if he was rich and a bachelor, was he not old, 
ugly, and a miser ? while as for his ever marrying, it 
was probably out of the question. Some, particularly 
the young people, thought it was a pity he did not 
die, and then perhaps there might be a younger, or, at 
all events, a more genial squire, who would again hold 
revelry in Burton Hall, such as they heard was held 
in past days. 

Squire Burton now wandered about the rooms, 
muttering to himself as he did so, " Horrible waste, 
shameful extravagance ! " As he was about to quit 
one of the apartments, a short, stout man nearly ran 
against the tall, lean Squire. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, I am sure," said Mr.Podgers, 
who, in his usual short-sighted manner, was peering 
about. 

Mr. Burton muttered something about "Being 
very awkward.'* 

" Why, I declare, it is the Squire," said Mr. Podgers 

"Well, what if it is the Squire ?" was the surly reply. 

" Oh, my dear sir, I am so pleased to meet you ; 
you must really excuse my not recognising you at 
once, but I am a little near-sighted — just a little 
near-sighted." 

** Ah ! a misfortune — a decided misfortune, 
especially in a schoolmaster," replied the Squire, 
looking at Mr. Podgers with his piercing eyes, from 
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which nothing escaped. Then he continued, " You 
should look sharper after those boys of yours ; it was 
only last week my orchard was robbed, and I dare- 
say it was some of your young scamps that did it." 

Poor Mr. Podgers by no means liked the turn the 
conversation was taking, so, to direct it into another 
channel, he said, " Will you honour me, Squire, by 
taking a glass of wine with me?" And he drew 
near to one of the refreshment tables. 

" I don't mind if I do," replied the Squire, who 
would certainly not have responded with such 
alacrity had the liquor been his own ; but to drink 
wine, and another man's wine, was a double pleasure 
to the old Squire, who was ready to forego many even 
of the necessaries of life, but not the unnecessary one 
of strong drink. While sipping Mr. Keilly*s rich 
wine with evident gusto, he yet made disparaging 
remarks on him and his family, chiefly in regard to 
what he denominated "their shameful extravagance." 

While Mr. Podgers was hearing this from the 
Squire, Mrs. Podgers was seated near the Miss 
Cottins, and saying to them, "How much she 
admired the decorations." 

"Yes, do not the rooms look lovely?" replied 
Miss Letitia. 

" But it must have cost a very great deal," said 
Miss Sophia, with a shake of the head that seemed 
to deprecate such lavish expenditure. 

" But then, you know, the Reillys can well aflford 
it," replied Mrs. Podgers, with a simper. "Hush! 
here comes Mrs. Reilly." 

" Really," said that lady, " I am afraid I have been 
neglecting you." 

"Not at all — not at all — you have so much to 
attend to," was the response of all three ladies. 
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"Well, now that I have a moment's leisure, let 
me take you to get some refreshment. You look 
just a little fatigued, Miss Letitia. Come, a glass 
of wine will refresh you ; indeed, I am sure we all 
require it ; so, pray, accompany me to the refreshment 
room." 

The ladies required no second bidding, yet they 
would have been shocked had any one told them that 
the prospect of imbibing alcohol acted as a strong 
inducement in causing them to comply with the 
wish of their hostess. 

" Now, Mrs. Stanfield," said Mr. Reilly, " don't let 
the young folks have it all their own way. If you 
do not like me for a partner, say so, and I will get 
you another." 

" I am sure, Mr. Reilly, it would be very bad taste 
on my part to reject you for a partner, for I know 
you are a good dancer." 

" Used to be, my dear madam ; but my talent that 
way, like my good looks, is departing," laughed Mr. 
Reilly. " But now, come," he added, " and make one 
in this quadrille." Mrs. Stanfield smilingly assented. 

" May I have the pleasure of this dance with you, 
Miss Reilly ? " inquired a young man, a comparative 
stranger, mistaking Blanche, as so many did at first, 
for the eldest daughter. John Stanfield, who was 
near, bit his lip with vexation ; he greatly admired 
Blanche, and thought she had never looked more 
beautiful than on this particular night ; he had not 
yet been able to obtain her as a partner, and now 
felt greatly annoyed his chance should be taken by 
another, but being determined to secure at least one 
dance with her, said, " I see you are engaged for this 
dance, may I hope for the pleasure of the next one 
with you ? " 
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"What is it?" 

" A waltz." 

" I am afraid I have promised this waltz to Mr. 
OTlymi." 

" But I do not think he is here, so will not you 
dance it with me ? " 

" Willingly," smiled Blanche, and young Stanfield 
scribbled his name on her small white and gold tablet. 
He then thought he would ask Grace Reilly to be 
his partner, on the principle that if she was not "the 
rose, she was very near to it," but found her engaged 
to Edwin Weaver, the rector's son. Then he went to 
the refreshment room, and consoled himself with a 
glass or two of champagne. Oh, this wine! this 
wine ! Do the givers of balls and parties, when they 
put this form of refreshment about so lavishly, think 
of the mischief they are doing ? 
• Meanwhile, Tom Reilly was welcoming a late 
arrival, and saying, "Why, OTlynn, we oegan to 
give you up, you are so late." 

" Faith, me dear boy, the time has slipped away I 
don't know how, but you know the proverb, ' Better 
late than never/ There was a little aflfair I thought 
of at the last moment that made me later than I 
intended." Then he whispered something to Tom> 
who laughed, and said, " All right, we 11 have it." 

"But I hope," continued OTlynn, "I am not too late 
to claim the dance your sister Blanche promised me." 

" I am sure I don't know," replied Tom. 

" Here, Blanche," he said, turning to his sister, who 
had paused in the amusement, "OTlynn wants to 
know if you have kept that dance you promised him." 

" Oh, Mr. O'Flynn, you have been so long coming,^ 
I am afraid I am now engaged to some one else," said 
Blanche, smiling. *' What is to be done ? '* 
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" Accept it as a littiDg punishment for your tardi- 
ness, OTlynn," said Tom, merrily. 

" I suppose I must," replied the young Irishman, 
good-humouredly. " But you must favour me pre- 
sently. Miss Blanche." Then Mr. O'Fljnan, securing 
another partner, was soon in the mazes of the dance. 

" Who was that young man you were speaking to 
just now ? " inquired Robert Fisher of Tom Reilly. 

« You mean Mr. OTlynn, Dennis Patrick OTlynn?" 
For there was something about the young Irishman 
that had attracted Fisher's notice. 

" Yes, who and what is he ? " 

"The son of an Irish gentleman, and as good- 
hearted a fellow as ever breathed," replied Tom, 
warmly. 

" I suppose he is rich," said Fisher, in an assumed 
careless tone. 

"I don't know; I daresay he is," replied Tom*, 
equally carelessly; and then his attention being 
required elsewhere, he left Robert Fisher, who 
thought to himself, " It will probably be worth my 
while to know this OTlynn. A careless Irishman 
with plenty of money, or, at all events, some money, 
I should doubtless contrive to find useful," With 
this end in view, Fisher soon endeavoured to make 
himself agreeable to Mr. OTlynn. Although only 
two or three years older than Tom Reilly, Robert 
Fisher was many years older in worldliness and 
knowledge of evil. 

There now came a slight diversion in the evening's 
entertainment. It had been proposed by Mr. O'Flynn 
that he and Tom Reilly should dance an Irish jig, 
and this was now performed in full Irish peasant 
costume. After its conclusion, Mr. O'Flynn was 
persuaded to sing one or two Irish songs before 
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dancing recommenced Tom then slipped away, and 
soon appeared in his original attire ; but Mr. OTlynn 
retained the costume he had assumed for the 
remainder of the evening. " Now, Miss Grace," he 
said, approaching her, "you have not given me one 
dance. Say you '11 just take a turn with me ; now 
do, me dear Miss Graca" 

Grace smiled, and blushed a little as she thought, 
" I am not, nor do I want to be ' his dear Grace : * 
but then it 's only Mr. O'Flynn's way of speaking to 
every one." As she agreed to his request in her 
usual simple, kindly manner, Dennis OTlynn said to 
himself, " Grace Reilly is a very pretty girl. I thought 
Blanche was the most to be admired ; but, bedad, if 
I don't think now that Grace is the prettiest." As 
they went whirling round the room, they looked too 
singular and prominent a couple not to provoke 
general comment; but Grace, oblivious of this, 
enjoyed the dance, for Mr. OTlynn was an excellent 
dancer. 

" Another couple were also enjoying it, though for 
a different reason ; this was Blanche Keilly and John 
Stanfield. He, emboldened by the champagne he had 
taken, contrived during the evening to speak words 
of admiration and then of love to Blanche, who, what 
with excitement, wine, and this, to her, first and unex- 
pected declaration of love, was in a state of bewildered 
joy and delight that was too ecstatic to be lasting. 

Although they escaped general observation, at 
least two pairs of eyes watched them; these were 
Dr. Spenser's and the old Squire's. " I think it looks 
like a case with these two,'.' thought the doctor. " It 
is a pity if it should be so, for I like Blanche Reilly, 
and I do not like John Stanfield ; I always feel as if 
he were not to be trusted." 
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" There go another couple of fools," muttered the 
Squire ; " why people fall in love, as they call it, 
marry, and thereby incur no end of fuss and expense, 
puzzles me. However, it is no business of mine ; 
I needn't trouble about it." Mr. Burton never 
concerned himself about anything in which profit or 
loss to himself was not involved. 

So the Reillys' entertainment, unimportant in 
itself, was perhaps likely to lead to some important 
results. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Sxjuirje Burton^ 




XJRTON HALL, the residence of the 
old Squire, was a substantial-looking 
square-built mansion, and although 
it had been built many years, could 
boast of lofty rooms and plenty of light. 
It contained numerous suites of apart- 
ments, which, owing to the present owner's 
parsimonious habits, were nearly all shut up. This 
gave the house a sombre aspect, when, in fact, if it 
had been properly inhabited, it would have been a 
cheerful residence. 

Mr. Burton had not always been so miserly a 
character, but the vice of avarice, like every other, 
being indulged in, had increased until the greed of 
possession had absorbed every thought and deadened 
every generous feeling. Indeed the vice in the first 
instance had seemed a virtue, for Mr. Burton's father, 
a man fond of hunting, drinking, card-playing, &c., 
died, leaving his property in a very confused and 
encumbered condition, and it had been the present 
Mr. Burton's aim to free the Burton estate from all 
debt or charge. This after several years he effected, 

83 D 
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but when it was accomplished, economical, even 
penurious habits, were too firmly established with 
Mr. Burton for him to alter, and he continued to 
pinch and save when there was no longer any 
necessity. But the less need the more miserly he 
became, yet with no apparent object in view other 
than the possession of wealth. He showed no 
disposition to cultivate the goodwill or affection of 
any living creature, and many people marvelled to 
whom or to what the Squire would leave his wealth ; 
for his nearest and almost his only relative, a nephew, 
had unfortunately ofifended him, so there seemed 
little probability the property would be left to him. 

Some thought it strange Mr. Burton had never 
married. Rumour said he had once been on the eve 
of doing so, but had at the last moment either jilted 
the lady because she had not sufficient money, or 
been jilted by her for a more favoured lover. What- 
ever the truth of this, Mr. Burton not only led a 
single life, but seemed bitter against matrimony, and 
still continued to screw and save, grudging to spend 
anything on his own immediate estate, or on the 
various properties owned by him. 

He is now having one of his usual interviews with 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Parkes, relative to paying house- 
hold accounts, which have to be submitted to the 
Squire, and are discharged by him every week. Poor 
Mrs. Parkes always dreaded these interviews, for 
scarcely a week elapsed without her incurring blame 
for what Mr. Burton termed "her waste, or her 
extravagance," although she would declare, with tears 
in her eyes, " she was as careful as ever she could be, 
and was often out of pocket rather than incur the 
anger of her master." 

" What, tea bought again ! " he is now saying ; 
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" and, yes, I declare, candles down twice ! Why, one 
would think I had my house illuminated like those 
Reillys." 

" I suppose, sir," ventured to remark Mrs. Farkes, 
hoping to divert her master's attention a little from the 
subject in hand, " that it was a very splendid ball" 

"Splendid? — humph — cost a splendid heap of 
money, I know. Mr. Reilly might have been my 
Lord Duke entertaining the Prince of Wales." 

" Well, you see, sir, it was his son's coming of age ; 
people must launch out a little at a time like that." 

" I don't see the necessity, Mrs. Parkes ; I don't see 
the necessity." 

" Oh, sir, it is a poor heart that never rejoices." 

"It does not rejoice me to see foolish, wasteful 
expenditure," replied Mr. Burton, "nor will I suflfer 
it in my household." Then he turned to the accounts 
again, and Mrs. Parkes' temper and patience were 
tried to the utmost before they were concluded. As 
she left her master's presence, she said to herself — 

" I only wish I lived with some one like the Reillys, 
instead of such an old screw as the Squire. How- 
ever, there is one comfort, he can't take his money 
with him, and I suppose he will remember me in his 
will. I 'm sure it 's no more than he ought, so faith- 
fully as I 've served him." 

If Mrs. Parkes could not extract many particulars 
of the Reillys' entertainment from Mr. Burton, others 
were not slow to give her information, for it seemed 
a topic of general interest at Oakbum. Amongst 
those who spoke of it both to Mrs. Farkes and the 
Squire was Mr. Barker. Now, Mr. Barker was Squire 
Burton's bailiff, or agent, and it was part of his duty, 
and by no means tne most easy and agreeable, to 
collect the rents from many poor tenements at Qreat 
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Oakbum, which formed a portion of the Squire's 

Property. The repairs of these tenements, and the 
elay or non-payment of rent by the occupiers, 
constituted a sore subject with the Squire; and 
Mr. Barker disliked broaching it, although frequently 
compelled to do so. 

It was the evening of the day after the Reillys' 
entertainment when Mr. Barker made his visit. He 
found the Squire seated near by no means a large or 
cheerful fire, though the evening was chilly, and the 
somewhat spacious apartment was but feebly lighted. 
There was a decanter of whisky on the table, and 
Mr. Burton was evidently partaking of a portion of 
this stimulant. This was the Squire's one extrava- 
gance ; and he excused himself, aa so many moderate 
drinkers do, on the score that he required it " for his 
health's sake." 

Mr. Barker eyed the whisky longingly, for although 
called a sober man, he nevertheless frequently 
indulged in strong drink, though seldom taking it 
to excess. 

" Good evening. Squire ; 'tis a damp, raw night." 

If Mr. Barker said this in the hope Mr. Burton 
might take it as a hint to ofifer him some whisky, he 
was mistaken. The Squire only grunted a sort of 
return salutation, and then said, " What has brought 
you here this evening. Barker ? " 

" I hope I don't intrude, sir, but I thought I might 
perhaps find you at leisure, and — and — I wish to 
speak to you about * Thome Row.' " 

The Squire frowned, and replied, "Thome Eow 
again — that place is, indeed, a thorn to me." This 
was said not jestingly, but irritably. 

Mr. Barker stroked his chin and looked grave. 
He had hoped to find the Squire more amenable 
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this evening, in consequence of, as Mr. Barker 
phrased it, " going and enjoying himself like other 
folks the night before ; " but it seemed the agent was 
again mistaken. 

" Well, what is it you want now ? " continued Mr. 
Burton. 

" I don't want anything," said Mr. Barker, a little 
testily, and eyeing the decanter ; " it 's the people in 
Thome Row as are wanting something done for them." 

" Yes, yes," replied the Squire, angrily ; " the lazy, 
the drunken, and the thriftless think those better off 
than themselves have nothing else to do than help 
and support theij:!. Who is it now that is asking ? 
But I won't grant it, whatever it is." 

" It 's the Scotts, and — and — one or two others " 

" Others ! " interrupted the Squire, in a shrill tone ; 
" you had better say next all the tenants are wanting 
something done." This was so near the truth that 
Mr. Barker remained silent. 

" What, may I ask, is required now ? " continued 
Mr. Burton, in a half-sneering tone. 

"Perhaps I had better not say anything more 
about it, sir, but just tell them you won't do it." 

" Won't do what ? Where is the use of your com- 
ing and troubling me. Barker, about these miserable 
people, and then not saying what they want, so that 
I may give my own answer, and not that which you 
may think proper," said the Squire, still more angrily, 
for it always put him out of temper to be asked to 
expend money. 

" Very well, sir," replied Mr. Barker, quickly. "The 
Scotts, they who live at Number Three, wish to know 
whether you would not take less rent, as the house is 
a little out of repair, and they have a large family 
to support." 
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" Their house is perfectly habitable," replied the 
Squire, " and as to their family — what have I to do 
with their family? People rush into matrimony, 
bring a lot of miserable brats into the world, and 
then seem to expect other people to support them. 
No ; you may tell them if they want a cheaper house 
they may find another, for I will not lower the 
rent a farthing. Now, who are the others ? " 

" The Fields, sir. Mrs. Field is very sorry to be 
behindhand again with the rent, but will try and 
pay you next week." 

" Tut, tut ; she told me the same story before." 

" Yes, but her husband has been out of work, that 
is the reason she cannot pay." 

**I suppose you mean her husband has been 
drinking and idling about, instead of working ? " 

" Joe Field ain't a drunkard, sir, though I don't 
deny he likes a drop of beer." 

" I should think not," returned the Squire, con- 
temptuously ; " why, pass when I may, I always see 
him either entering or coming out of a public-house. 
Money all wasted in drink, and then they pretend 
they can't pay their rent." Here the Squire again 
sipped his whisky-and-water, nor did it appear to 
occur to him that his money was thus as much 
wasted as Joe Field's. " Tell the Fields," he con- 
tinued, "that if their rent is not paid next week 
they will be sold up." 

" That will be hard on them. Squire," remarked 
Mr. Barker, who knew this was said as no idle 
threat. 

" Hard ! " replied Mr. Burton, in ironical tones ; 
"of course everybody is hard that wants what is 
justly his own ! The careful and the thrifty are to 
support and be very kind to the lazy, drunken vaga- 
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bonds ! It is a perfect premium on idleness and 
waste. Any one else?" he inquired, in mocking 
tones. 

"Well, sir, I don't know as it is any use my 
mentioning them, but there are the Browns and the 
Porters,— both are behind again with their rent." 

" No use mentioning them ? " returned the Squire, 
" there would be no use in your not doing so. They 
must both quit at once; I have only been too lenient, 
they ought to have gone long ago. Beally, Barker, 
if you do not look after my interests better, I shall 
have to get another agent." 

" Very good, sir ; but I don't think you '11 easily 
find one as will do better by you than I do. 
Squire." 

" Well, well, we will not argue that point ; only 
understand I will not retain tenants who do not pay 
their rent regularly." 

"They're always grumbling," said Mr. Barker, 
sulkily, "that you don't keep the place in proper 
repair." 

" Of course — a set of dirty, drunken wretches, who 
live like pigs, are always ready to throw the blame 
on somebody or something, rather than on their 
own thriftless, miserable conduct." As the Squire 
said this he replenished his glass with the whisky, 
and Mr. Barker again looked wistfully at the 
decanter, but none of its contents were ofiered. 

" Then I suppose, sir, you don't mean to do any- 
thing to the flooring of Number Five, or the stair- 
case of Number Nine, or to the roofs or drainage of 
the Row, which is not what it should be ? " observed 
the agent, a little sulkily. 

" Certainly not ; if that was done, something else 
would be required. If the tenants want these things 
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done, they may do them, or leave if they like — 
I don't care, I can soon get fresh tenants." 

This was true. At Great Oakbum houses suitable 
to the poor were not so plentiful nor so cheap, and 
Mr. Burton's tenements were situated conveniently 
near to the factories and warehouses. 

After a few more observations, Mr. Barker took his 
departure, but was so far influenced by the Squire's 
example and the smell of the alcohol, that he turned 
into the first public-house and regaled himself on 
gin-and- water. 

It was not merely to a man like Barker that the 
Squire was thus rough and blunt in manner ; he was 
much the same to every one, more particularly if he 
suspected an appeal to his pocket, and the Rev. Mr. 
Weaver, calling a few days afterwards, met with no 
better reception than the agent. Mr. Weaver did 
not anticipate being a welcome visitor at the Hall, 
but he thought it his duty occasionally to call on his 
eccentric parishioner, and also to make charitable 
appeals, although these had never been responded 
to ; and when he sometimes heard the remark, " It 
was useless asking the Squire," the rector would 
reply, "that it was no reason because Mr. Burton 
neglected his duty of giving, they should neglect 
theirs of asking." Mr. Weaver had a great idea of 
doing his duty, and did not generally shrink from 
the performance of it, even when it involved the 
arduous or disagreeable. So on the present occasion, 
after some preliminary remarks, he said, by way of 
introducing his subject, " I am afraid we shall have 
a severe winter, Mr. Burton, the cold weather seems 
coming early this year." 

"I hope not," returned the Squire, and he bent 
his keen eyes on his visitor, as if suspicious the 
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remark was not quite so innocent as it seemed. " I 
hope not, for I dislike the cold weather; it is so 
trying to the constitution/; 

" It will be very trying to the poor people," 
remarked Mr. Weaver, tentatively. 

" I don't see why it should be more trying to them. 
I am sure they are a great deal more hardy, as a rule." 

" But, my dear sir, you seem to forget their poverty- 
stricken homes ; their insufficient food and clothing." 

" The simple result of their own improvidence and 
careless waste." 

" Not always ; their wages are often inadequate to 
support them comfortably, or they find a difficulty in 
obtaining work." 

"Do you mean to tell me," said Mr. Burton, 
sharply, "that whatever may be the case in other 
places, here at Great Oakbum people cannot get 
work, or earn sufficient to support themselves com- 
fortably if they choose, instead of leading the idle, 
dissolute lives they do ?" 

" I do not deny," replied the rector, quietly, " that 
many of the poor might do better than is at present 
the case ; but I cannot consider that absolves us from 
the duty of assisting them. You know we are told 
in Scripture * not to despise the poor/ and ' to do 
good to the unthankful and the evil' " 

*',That is all very well ; but I think there is also 
something said about ' bringing oneself to poverty,' 
and that ' if a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat' " 

" True ; but I do not think either of those texts 
can be said to be applicable to the persons whom I 
am desirous of assisting." 

" I don't see why they are not applicable," muttered 
the Squire. 
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But Mr. Weaver, not appearing to observe this 
observation, continued: "May we not hope for a 
little of your help, Mr. Burton — ^just a small donation 
now to one of our charities ?" 

He endeavoured to say this insinuatingly, but the 
Squire was not to be moved, and uttered a firm and 
uncompromising " No ; not a penny !" 

" I am sorry you should so absolutely decline, my 
good sir," observed the rector, in a colder tone ; " I 
am afiraid you are a stranger to the gratification of 
helping the poor and the miserable." 

" It would be no gratification to me, Mr. Weaver, 
to see my money wasted ; nor do I think it necessary 
to help the poor to greater idleness, waste, and 
drunkenness, which is about all the result I can see 
from all this vaunted charity." 

" Really, sir, you are very hard ; all the poor are 
not wasteful or drunken." 

" Then I think they are the exception, and not the 
rule," said the Squire, in a sneering tone. 

" I do not think you would be so severe on them, 
if you knew more of their temptations and trials." 

" Temptations and trials ! well, don't we all have 
them, without the help that is given to the poor ; for 
the working-man, forsooth, must be visited and given 
to, petted and amused, or else, poor fellow, he will be 
sure to go wrong ; though he does seem to go very 
wrong, in spite of these numerous advantages," and 
the Squire laughed unpleasantly. 

" I see it is useless to plead with you any further, 
Mr. Burton," said the rector, rising to leave ; " perhaps 
the time may come when you wfll regret not having 
tried to mitigate a little of the poverty and misery 
around you." 

''I don't think I shall ever regret not wasting 
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my money on a set of unworthy vagabonds," waa 
]lr. Burton's parting reply. 

Yet the day was to come when he wished he had 
not turned wholly a deaf ear to Mr. Weaver's request, 
nor 80 utterly disregarded the bints of bis agent, 
Ur. Barker. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Squire's Tenants. 

ST waa Monday morning in Great Oakbum, 
and life at the buay populous town waa 
being pursued in the usual noisy, and in 
most of the homes of the poor, ill-regu- 
lated fashion. There was the clang of the 
factories, the rolling of waggons and carts, 
the shouting of men, while mingling with 
these were the cries of children, generally unheeded, 
and the shrill voices of women, as they either scolded 
their offspring or gossiped with their neighbours. 

The hour waa still somewhat early, but the public- 
houses were not entirely empty. Very few -men were 
there, it is true, for they would come at a later hour, 
at least such as had not spent all their wi^es on the 
previous night ; for the Sabbath observance of many 
at Great Oakbum was to get more drunk on that 
day than any other, they having then nothing to do, 
and no mind to do anything ; and, considering the 
consumption of beer the highest pleasure, spent all 
their leisure time inside a public-house, or, when 
compelled to quit, leaned their batiks against its 
walls. But if the men were now wanting, the women. 
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and even the children, were not, it being the time 
for what the women called their "drop of beer;" 
and they either came themselves to get it, or if 
hindered from doing so, sent their children to fetch it 
So the landlords of " The Fox," " The Crown," " The 
Blue Boar," and other public-houses, were already 
busy drawing pints of beer to be consumed on the 
premises, or filling the jugs, or more frequently tin 
cans, brought by the children. Well might Miss 
Cottin say, she did not think there was another 
town where drinking and drunkenness prevailed 
more than at Great Oakbum, for morning, noon, and 
night was alcohol consumed. Yet, after all, was 
Great Oakbum so very much worse in this respect 
than other large manufacturing towns? Does not 
the worship of Bacchus go on continually everywhere 
in populous England, and, alas ! must it not be said, 
drunken England ? But to return to Great Oakbum 
and the dwellers there. 

Amongst the children trudging home with the 
beer were young Joe Field and Dick Brown, whose 
fathers worked at Mr. Reilly's factory, while their 
mothers took in washing. It might be thought, as 
both fathers and mothers laboured, that if they lived 
in a rough-and-ready fashion, they were at least 
saving money ; but this was far from being the case. 
Mr. Barker had said, Joe Field, young Joe's father, 
was no drunkard; and, as far as not rolling about 
the streets or ill-treating his wife and children, he 
was not ; but he spent more than half his wages in 
drink, and what Mrs. Field contrived to earn did not 
make up the deficiency, so Field's home and family 
were not as comfortable as they might have been 
had he been a sober man. As to Dick Brown's 
father, he was a great deal worse than Field, being 
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drunk half his time, and only being employed when 
sober on odd jobs, by what many termed " the foolish 
good-nature of Mr. Reilly," who pitied his wife and 
children. The two boys, Joe Field and Dick Brown, 
were now taking the customary beer home to their 
mothers; for, though Mrs. Field might, and often 
did, exclaim against so much of her husband s wages 
being spent in the public-house, and though Mrs. 
Brown had constant and violent quarrels with her 
husband on the same subject, neither thought of 
abstaining from the drink themselves, and thus- 
setting a good example. 

As the two boys walked along, Dick said to Joe, 
" I smoked one of father's pipes, yesterday." 

" Did you. though," replied the other, with interest ; 
" and was it good ? " 

" Well, I don't know," said Dick, hesitatingly, " it 
made me feel very queer; but I shall like it well 
enough when I 'm used to it," he added quickly, as 
though he were speaking of some desirable achieve- 
ment. 

" Don't the beer look good ? " said Joe, eyeing it 
longingly, and then tasting it. 

" Give us a drop," said Dick. 

" Why don't you take some of your own ? " 

"'Cause mother whacked me last time I did, and 
said she would again if she found me tasting her 
beer." 

" Here, then, have a taste," said Joe, who, like some 
other and older persons, was willing to be generous 
with what was not his own. 

Dick drank a little and smacked his lips, then Joe 
took another taste, remarking after doing so, " Won't 
it be jolly when we are men, and can dnnk as much 
as we please ? " 
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Behind the two hoys a miserahle-looking child 
slipped along — slipped is perhaps the best word to 
describe the manner in which poor Letty Davis 
walked, for as she had on one foot a boot and on the 
other a shoe, both of which were too large for her, 
this produced a curious shuffling gait. Her scanty 
rag;ged garments, and forlorn and dirty condition, pro- 
claimed her to be what she was, the drunkard's child. 
She was more unfortunate than many of her com- 
panions, and they even pitied her, for Letty's parents 
were both drunkards ; nor could this wretched family, 
whose fitful earnings were all consumed in drink, 
aflford to live in the far from well-built or comfort- 
able cottages called " Thome Row," but inhabited a 
sort of cellar where little besides rags and dirty straw 
were to be found; and poor Letty and her little 
crippled brother would often have starved had it not 
been for the charity of kind neighbours. As she 
shuffles along, it may be noticed she carries an old 
jug possessing neither spout nor handle ; and this is 
partly filled with gin, which Letty, compelled by 
threats, and even blows, has fetched, though the 
unhappy child would much rather have purchased 
bread. Happening to turn his head, young Joe Field 
sees her — sees, too, that she has been crying. " HuUoa, 
Letty, is that you ? Why, what *s up now, that you 
look so down in the mouth? Ain't you had any 
breakfast?" 

" No, I ain't," responds the miserable child, half- 
suUenly, half-tearfully ; "but 'tain't that as makes 
me cry," she added, brushing away tjjie tears from her 
dirty face ; "but father's been going on bad again, 
and mother, she 's dreadful." 

" Poor Letty 1 How I pities you," said both the 
boya " Here, take this, as you 've nothing to eat," 
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and good-natured young Joe pulled out of his pocket 
part of a slice of bread and a withered apple, and 
oflfered them to Letty. Little tempting as they were, 
the child eagerly seized them, uttered a sort of thanks, 
and then hiding them in some portion of her ragged 
dress, darted away in the direction of the wretched 
habitation she -called home. 

" There goes that miserable child, Letty, looking 
starved, as usual," remarked Mrs. Brown to her 
neighbour, Mrs. Porter. "I wonder what sort of 
hearts her father and mother — particularly her 
mother — can have to treat Letty and her poor little 
brother as they do." 

" And all on account of the drink. Isn't it dread- 
fill ? " replied Mrs. Porter. How dreadful, perhaps, 
neither woman really understood. Even at this 
moment, as Letty entered the dimly-lighted cellar, a 
thick, harsh voice said — 

" Where 's the gin ? If you haven't brought it, I '11 
murder you," and Letty's mother glared at her with 
wild, bloodshot eyes. She was a tall, gaun* woman, 
fierce and violent, the terror of her neighbours, and a 
source of trouble to the neighbourhood. Now, in her 
mad drinking fit she seized the jug from Letty's 
hand, and, giving her a blow, drank oflf the contents 
at one draught. 

" Oh, don't, mother ! " The feeble, useless remon- 
strance came from a* little deformed creature, who 
lay huddled up in a comer of the room, — deformed, 
because his mother, when intoxicated, had let him 
fall when a baby. 

" Hush, Teddy ; " but the words came too late, for 
the drunken woman rose in fury, and advanced 
threateningly towards him. 

"No, no, mother," shrieked Letty, "not Teddy, not 
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Teddy ! " Then she clung desperately to the woman, 
in spite of receiving heavy blbws, till at length Mrs. 
Davis wrenched herself away, and went out into the 
street, probably with the idea of obtaining more 
drink, by some means or other, leaving the two 
frightened, sobbing children to comfort each other as 
best they could. 

When Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Porter caught sight of 
Mrs. Davis, they withdrew into the shadow of their 
doorways, emerging, however, to gossip again as soon 
as she had passed. Compared with Mrs. Davis, or 
*' Mother Davis," as she was generally called, — strange 
that the beautiful and cherished name of " Mother " 
should be applied to women who are debased and 
degraded ! — compared with her, Mrs. Porter and 
Mrs. Brown looked decent, respectable women; yet 
both might have been tidier with advantage, both in 
their persons and houses, which at this hour, instead 
of presenting the neat appearance they might have 
done, were still in a state of general disorder, little 
effective work having been accomplished since their 
husbands departed to their labour. 

How is it that many of the poor, to whom time, 
even in a worldly point of view, should be pre- 
cious, squander it so recklessly ? Let any one, any 
day of the week, pass through street or road of 
town or country, and mark the women idling about 
and gossiping, like Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Porter, their 
work to be either hurried over or left undone, and no 
time for recreation or repose when the proper time 
arrives. After another remark on the Davises, 
Mrs. Porter said — 

" 'Tis a shame the publicans should give the drink 
when they see people have already had too much." 

" That it is," responded Mrs. Brown, with energy. 
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*' There was my man came home last night as drunk 
as you please, and every penny spent. I gave it 
him well this morning, so now he 's sneaked oflF on 
pretence of going to work." 

" It is hard on us poor women to have to slave as 
we do, and then to have the men waste it in this 
way," and Mrs. Porter sighed. 

" Ah ! you 'd say so, Mrs. Porter, if your husband 
was like mine." 

"Don't mention it, Mrs. Brown; he's quite bad 
enough when he does break out." 

" I shouldn't so much mind a man getting tipsy 
now and then, but when it comes to every week, 
sometimes every day, it 's that what 's so trying," said 
Mrs. Brown. 

" I am sure I don't know what we should do if we 
didn't get a little help sometimes." 

"Did the district visitor give you one of those 
grocery tickets ? " inquired Mrs. Brown. 

" Yes, and promised to look out for a place for my 
girl Hannah. Of course I was glad of that, but 
I wished she hadn't called just when she did, when 
I was busy with my ironing." 

" Them district visitors never seem to think of a 
poor woman's time," interrupted Mrs. Brown. 

"Well, after a bit," continued Mrs. Porter, "she 
begins a-talkiog about religion, and that I mustn't 
be too much taken up with the cares of this world. 
It was all very good, of course, but I couldn't help 
wishing she would go and let me finish the Squire's 
shirts." 

"She came to me afterwards," remarked Mrs. 
Brown, " and as things were a bit untidy, I thought 
she might begin a-fault-finding, as she very often 
does, so I ups with my apron and begins to cry, and 
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say my husband had no work and we hadn't a bit 
of bread in the house, though we wasn't really so 
bad oflf as that ; and little Tom, he were a-crjdng, too, 
'cause I'd smacked him just afore she came in, and 
she thinks he 's a-crying for bread, and so gives me 
half-a-crown, besides two tickets for grocery and 
coals," and Mrs. Brown laughed heartily as she 
thought of how she had deceived the visitor; and 
Mrs. Porter joined in the laugh, but not quite so 
warmly, for if the truth must be told, she felt just a 
little envious at what she thought her neighbour's 
good fortune. Whether Mrs. Brown saw this, and 
wished to conciliate her, or desired an excuse for 
further indulgence in the liquor for which she had 
a partiality, cannot be known, but at all events she 
said to Mrs. Porter, " Come, my dear, let 's go and 
have another pint. 'Tisn't often as we 've the chance 
to get a drop quietly." Her companion did not 
appear loth to respond to this invitation, and the 
two women were about to proceed to the nearest 
public-house, when Mrs. Brown's boy, Dick, came up 
and said, " Oh, mother, won't you give me a penny ? — 
do give me a penny — ^there 's a man a-selling whips, 
and I do want one so ! " 

" There, go along with you," replied his mother, 
giving him a push; "I ain't got no pennies to fool 
away in rubbish. Whips, indeed ! you ought to have 
one laid about your back, you great idle boy ; " then 
she and her friend took their way to the' public-house. 

Plenty of money to spend on the drink, but not a 
penny to spare for a poor child's pleasure ! 

Arrived at the public, they indulged not only in 
one potation, but in two or three. Then Mrs. Brown 
said, " Come, Mrs. Porter, I think as it 's your turn 
now to stand treat." 
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" Do you, Mrs. Brown ? then I tell you I ain't got 
no money to stand treats. I ain't lucky, like some 
people." 

"What do you mean by that, I should like to know?" 

" Oh, I don't get visitors to give me half-crowns — 
oh dear no ! but then I don't go a-deceiving on 'em." 

" Who does ? " 

" Why, didn't you tell me just now as you done it 
yourself?" 

" I didn't. I said as we was in a bad way ; and we 
was, for Dick had been drinking." 

" You said as you 'd had nothing to eat, and you 
had." 

" I said as we hadn't much, and we hadn't." 

" No ; you said you hadn't a morsel of bread." 

" Do you mean to say I am a liar ? " shrieked Mrs. 
Brown. 

" I mean to say you 'd no call to do what you did." 

" No, of course not ; you never does nothing of the 
sort — oh no, oh dear no ! " 

" Don't you come any of your nasty insinuations, 
'cause I won't stand 'em," said Mrs. Porter, in a violent 
tone, for she had been guilty of similar dissimulation 
towards the district visitor only a week or two pre- 
viously. 

"I ain't a-going to shut up for you, you poor, 
mean creature ! " 

" Mean creature, indeed ! " screamed Mrs. Porter, 
red with drink and rage ; "I '11 soon show you if I 'm 
a poor, mean creature ! " and she squared up to her 
neighbour in a threatening attitude. The two 
women now began to fight, but the landlord of " The 
Crown " interfering, they soon sullenly departed to 
their own homes. 

It might, perhaps, be thought a permanent cool- 
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ness was established between Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Porter, or at least that their quarrel lasted for some 
time. Not so ; they were just as good friends before 
nightfall, and cemented their friendship with another 
addition of beer. 

We have said it was Monday morning, and on that 
day Mr. Barker collected the Squire's rents ; so now, 
as usual, he directed his steps to Thorne Row. The 
first tenants he called upon were the Scotts, and 
here the rent was at onjce forthcoming, for this family, 
though not abstainers, were sober, industrious people. 

" Ah, Mrs. Scott," remarked Mr. Barker, as he took 
up the money, ""tis a pity all are not like you, then 
I should have little trouble about these rents to what 
I have now." 

" It is a pity, sir," replied Mrs. Scott, who, as well 
as the rest of the poor people, considered the agent 
a well-to-do man, quite above themselves. 

"It is a pity, more especially when one thinks 
that most of the money i? spent in drink." 

"If they would only take it in moderation; 
Moderation — that 's my motto, Mrs. Scott." 

"So it is mine, sir; but they won't take it in 
moderation." 

It is to be supposed Mr. Barker's and Mrs. Scott's 
idea of what constituted moderation somewhat 
diflfered. 

Mr. Barker now entered the Fields' dwelling. 
" Good morning, Mrs. Field," he said, speaking cheer- 
fully ; " I hope you 've got the rent all right for me 
to-day." 

"Well, sir, I'm afraid as we're a little behind. 
You see times is hard, and we 've a large family to 
support. If the Squire would but lower the rent 
a little. Have you asked him, Mr. Barker ? " 
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** I have, Mrs. Field, but he won't listen to any- 
thing of the kind." 

** 'Tis hard we should have to pay all this rent," 
continued Mrs. Field, "when the Squire won't do 
nothing. Look at the place, Mr. Barker, and say 
whether it is fit to live in." 

The agent did look round at the damp walls, from 
which the plaster was dropping, they and the ceiling 
being black with smoke and dirt; saw also the rotting 
boards, and th^ ill-condition of door and window, this 
being a specimen of the general state of the cottages 
in Thome Row, and was compelled to acknowledge, 
"Things might be improved," but said it was not 
his fault, the Squire refused to do proper and 
necessary repairs ; then he returned to the question 
of the rent, and after some haggling contrived to 
obtain two-thirds of the sum owing, with promise of 
the remainder by the end of the week. 

He now called on the Browns. Mra Brown had 
just arrived home as Mr. Barker came, and her 
temper not being improved by the drink she had 
taken, she did not salute him very civilly, and in 
reply to his demand for the rent, said, " Oh yes, the 
rent ? that 's all the old Squire thinks of" 

" But, Mrs. Brown, he has a right to his money." 

"I daresay; and haven't we a rirfit to a better 
place than this to live in?" said Mrs. Brown, angrily; 
" the Squire ought to be ashamed of himself, to allow 
it. Here it 's pay, pay, every week, and not a thing 
done to the place." 

" I wish it was pay, pay, Mrs. Brown, but you do 
not pay ; here 's three weeks owing now." 

" 1 should like to know how a poor woman is to pay, 
when her husband hardly earns anything," said Mrs. 
Brown, wiping her eyes on the comer of her apron. 
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" If he does not, it is his own fault ; anyhow, I 
must have the rent.*' 
*' Then I don't think you 11 get it, Mr. Barker." 
" Now, what's the .use of making a fuss, Mrs. Brown ? 
you know the rent must be paid," said the agent, a 
little coaxingly. 

" Fuss or no fuss, you 'U get no money from me, 
to-day, Mr. Barker." 
« Why not ? '\ 

'* Because I ain't got it to give, and that 's the 
truth." 

"Then, Mrs. Brown, I'm afraid you will be sold 
up. 

" Oh, now, sir," replied Mrs. Brown, beginning to 
crji " Jon wouldn't be so cruel on a poor woman as 
works hard and tries to do her best." 

" I *m sorry to be cruel, Mrs. Brown, but I 'm only 
carrying out the Squire's orders." 

** The Squire 's a very hard man, and I only hope 
he '11 be made to feel one of these days," said Mrs. 
Brown, drying her eyes and speaking angrily. 

" Well, I can't help about the Squire," replied the 
agent, sharply ; " I must do my duty. Now, are you 
going to pay the rent, or are you not ? " 

" I can't, sir, and that 's the truth of the matter ; 
but I '11 try and pay a bit next week." 

"It's no good, Mrs. Brown; you said that last 
week, and the week before." 

" You 're as hard as the Squire himself," muttered 
the woman. 

"Perhaps I am," replied Mr. Barker, in a dry, 
harsh tone. 

" I daresay you make a pretty penny out of these 
here rents," said Mrs. Brown, sneeringly. 

" I don't do anything of the kind," answered Mr. 
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Barker, angrily. "But now, look here, Mrs. Brown, I 
don't mean to stand your ways any longer ; you quit 
here in a week's time, and if all that is owing is not 
paid, you '11 be sold up as sure as my name is 
Barker." 

" Oh, sell us up ; I wish you joy of your bargain," 
said the woman, jeeringly ; then, as the agent was 
departing, she screamed after him : " Yes, sell us up, 
sell us up, — you and your old screw of a master ! it 's 
no matter how we poor live or die to the likes of 
you ! " 

At the Porters a similar interview was repeated, 
with the exception that a portion of the rent was 
paid, Mr. Barker only giving in consequence a 
cautionary threat of expulsion. Such were the 
scenes, with slight variations, that occurred every 
week between Mr. Barker and the Squire's tenants. 

As the agent pursued his way home, he thought, 
" The Squire is a hard man, and don't do right by 
the poor people; and yet there is some truth in what 
he says about them. There 's one, at all events, that 
I think the Squire *s right about," added Mr. Barker 
to himself, as he passed a young man lounging near 
a public-house, with a pipe in his mouth and a tank- 
ard of ale by his side. This was James Barnard, 
who had been for some time a lodger at the Brown's 
comfortless abode. 

It may be presumed Barnard's means were ex- 
tremely limited, or he would have selected more 
comfortable quarters. He was evidently one of those 
who live by their wits, being the "ne'er-do-weel" 
of a respectable family, who allowed him a small 
pension on condition that he never came near or 
troubled them in any way; and on this allowance 
James lived, starved, drank, betted, gambled and 
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committed nearly every kind of vice. Yet, in spite 
of all this, he had not lost a certain gentlemanly 
mode of speech and hearing, and also possessed a 
kind of specious pleasantness ; nevertheless, he was 
irrecl^mably bad, — "rotten to the core," — and, bo 
far as his influence extended, exercised a baneful 
effect both at Great and Little Oakhum. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Moctot's Warning. 

ElYEBAL mooths have elapsed smce 
the Reillys gave their party. This 
had been followed by other entertain- 
ments of El Bimilar character, and 
an unusual amount of gaiety and 
festivity prevailed at Little OaJtbum 
uring the winter season. It was now 
tne pleasant spring-time; even "smoky 
Oakbum " looked less grim in the brilliant sunshine, 
and the poor were rejoicing the hard weather was 
past, while Little Oakbum and the neighbourhood 
around looked charming in its vernal beauty, and 
the inhabitants there already began to plan summer 
pleasures and excursions. 

The months that had elated had not tended to 
improve at least two of those resident at Little 
Oakbum. These were John Stanfield and Tom 
Beilly. Without affirming the alteration in them 
was owing to the gaiety and amusement in which 
they indulged, yet it must be owned this was not 
without its influence. Wine, as we have said, was 
freely circulated at all entertainments at Oakbum 
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(how comparatively few are the places where it is 
not !), and this form of indulgence was freely used by 
both these young men, in company with others. Let 
it not be misunderstood ; they did not drink to excess 
in the sense that expression is commonly used, 
although Miss Sophia Cottin did say to Mrs. Spenser, 
"It was shocking to see what a quantity of wine 
young men drank in these days, and young ladies 
too, very frequently, which was of course stfll more 
dreadful.*' But although John Stanfield and Tom 
Reilly did not exceed the bounds allowed them by 
the proprieties of " good society,'* they were both 
acquiring a taste for alcohol which was likely to prove 
dangerous, and, though unsuspected, was already exer- 
cising a deteriorating influence. 

John Stanfield and Blanche Reilly had become 
engaged, — the Reillys being too lax and easy-going 
to perceive this circumstance would not add to their 
daughter's happiness, taking into consideration John's 
character, of which, however, at this period they 
had no complete perception. The young man was in 
consequence much at The Laurels, and his constant 
companionship did not tend to improve Tom Reilly. 

Tom at this period was by no means so assiduous 
in his attention to business as formerly, making 
frequent excuses for absence therefrom, and also 
from his home. He was at a critical age — an age 
when young men want, as they call it, " to see life," 
by which they mean becoming acquainted with its 
worst phase. And has "alcohol" nothing to do 
with this blunting of the moral perceptions, this 
destruction of the true manhood ? Or are courage, 
temperance, purity, truth, and honour such mean 
virtues, that young men must need think their 
opposites manly ? 
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It has sometimes been observed the better the 
nature the more dire the downfall, if that nature 
becomes perverted. And this was the case with 
Tom ; for of the three young men — Robert Fisher, 
John Stanfield, and Tom Reilly — Tom had by far 
the best heart and disposition, yet at this period 
seemed the worst disposed. Want of means, and 
some regard to appearances, kept Robert Fisher at 
least outwardly straight for the present ; while young 
Stanfield's love for Blanche, though not of a high 
order, was still too novel a feeling not to exercise a 
restraining influence. 

It must not be supposed the alteration in Tom 
entirely escaped the notice either of his family or 
others. His father remonstrated, though kindly, on his 
inattention to business ; his mother on his frequent 
absence from home, and the late hours at which 
he returned ; while his sisters, though unwilling to 
think their brother could do wrong, were yet obliged 
to acknowledge that Tom seemed d&fierent from what 
he used to be, and not for the better. Even the 
good-natured young Irishman, OTlynn, rallied him 
once or twice on his altered habits; and then he, 
too, was persuaded to join the "charmed circle of 
choice spirits," of whom James Barnard made one. 
Barnard had contrived to make the acquaintance of 
Robert Fisher, who was by no means particular in 
knowing anybody of whom he thought he could 
make use, and he had an idea that what he called 
" Barnard's knowledge of life " would prove useful to 
him. Little wonder was it that Tom, frequenting 
such company, should become altered, or cease to 
care for simple and innocent pleasures. 

Grace and Blanche, m evening dress, were waiting 
for the carriage to convey them to a party, when 
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Tom entered the room. He was certainly attired 
for going out ; but, as his sisters quickly perceived, 
not exactly in evening costume. 

"Why, Tom, are you not going with us?" they 
exclaimed. 

" No, I 'm sorry ; but I — I — have an engagement" 

" It seems to me, Tom, you always have engage- 
ments now, but no one ever hears with whom or 
about what these engagements are," said Blanche, 
a little sharply, for she felt vexed her brother was 
not going to accompany them on this particular 
occasion. 

" Do come, Tom," said Grace, persuasively. " It is 
so much pleasanter when you are with us, and it 
seems such a time now since you accompanied us 
anywhere," she added, a little reproachfully. 

Tom looked uneasy; he felt as if he could not 
bear the gaze of the loving, truthful eyes bent upon 
him, so he replied, " I can't, really — I can't, Grace. 
I Ve promised to meet some one to night ; you would 
not have me break my word, I suppose?" with a 
forced laugh. But Grace did not echo the laugh ; on 
the contrary, she looked grave as she said, " I am so 
sorry, so disappointed you are not coming." 

"We felt sure you would, to-night," added Blanche; 
" it is very tiresome of you, Tom. I feel quite vexed, 
more especially as this is our first visit to the 
Temples." 

"Perhaps you will try and come later in the 
evening," said Grace, half-doubtfuUy, half-wistfuUy, 
for Tom's promises, at least to his relatives, were 
now frequently unfulfilled. 

" Yes, yes, I '11 come later in the evening — ^that is, 
if I can. Good-bye, girls; hope you'll enjoy your- 
selves," and the young man, nodding a careless 
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adieu, quitted them, leaving Blanche looking frown- 
ing and vexed, and Grace very grave — almost sad. 

The family called Temple, whom some of the 
Reillys were about to visit, had not long resided at 
Little Oakburn, but had been induced to take up their 
abode there on account of its supposed salubrity, one 
of the members of this family being at the present 
time in delicate health. 

The Temples had taken a house not far from the 
Reillys, with whom they were soon on friendly terms, 
although they and their surroundings were different 
in many respects. 

Mr. and Mrs. Temple were quiet, unpretentious 
people, who lived for comfort, not for show — whose 
acquirements were solid, whose time was well- 
employed, and whose amusements were both intel- 
lectual and simple. They had one daughter, Alice, 
who was now nearly nineteen years of age, and it 
was with the view of benefiting her health that 
the Temples had taken up their residence at Little 
Oakburn. 

" Alice was fair, — too fair, almost, — with the look 
that is best expressed by the French word apvrituelle ; 
hers was a very different beauty to Blanche and 
Grace Reilly's; an artist might have thought it a 
higher order, and have loved to paint her as typi- 
fying one of the saints of old ; but ordinary observers 
only thought Alice interesting-looking, but delicate, 
very delicate ; while some of the old people said " she 
would never make old bones." The sweet, grave, 
thoughtful expression Alice's face often bore, doubt- 
less added to the general idea that her life would not 
be of long duration ; she was so different, it was said, 
to most of the young people, — the Reillys, the 
Stanfields, and others. Yes, Alice was different; 
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but then she had been diflferently educated, — ^we do 
not mean this term as simply implying intellectual 
development, though this had not been neglected, 
but as comprehending all those subtle influences and 
habits which tend to form the life and character. 
As regards merely mental acquirements, there might 
have been a diflference of opinion as to Miss Temple's 
proficiency. She was far from being what is termed 
accomplished, and she was ignorant of many of the 
'ologies which a modem school-girl is expected to 
know ; but her mind was well-stored with a variety 
of useful knowledge, and her understanding and 
judgment were beyond her years. Combined with 
these was an affectionate disposition, a cheerfulness 
which sometimes deepened into liveliness, a gentle, 
unobtrusive, almost a shy manner, especially with 
strangers; such was Alice Temple when first she 
came to dwell at Little Oakbum. There was also 
another inmate of the Temple household — ^viz., Mrs. 
Temple's maiden sister. She was verging on the 
age when ladies obtain the sobriquet of " old maid ; " 
but although her years might warrant the appellation, 
there were still traces of youthfulness in Elizabeth 
Wentworth, both in appearance and disposition. 
She was the constant companion and friend of 
Alice, and it was doubtless her practical good sense 
and cheerful, hopeful temperament, that rendered 
Alice in a great degree what she was, and caused 
Miss Wentworth to be considered, not an interloper, 
but a positive acquisition, by all the Temples. 

This family proved in time a real benefit to Oak- 
burn, especially to the poorer inhabitants, to whom 
they had already begun to afibrd assistance, though 
they could at present effect little permanent good, 
owing to the vast amount of intemperance then 
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prevailing, which nothing seemed to mitigate or 
prevent. 

It has been said the families of the Temples and 
Reillys soon became on friendly terms, but there was 
one exception to this — viz., Tom Reilly, who at this 
period appeared rather to dislike the Temples than 
otherwise, and consequently avoided their society; 
indeed, he was constantly in companionship with 
Fisher and Barnard, and, owing to their influence, 
was fast deteriorating in appearance and character. 

On the night his sisters asked him to accompany 
them to the Temples, he was about to join these and 
similar worthies. Tom had better have ^stened to 
the persuasions of his sisters, to the voice of con- 
science, for from that night a web of evil was woven 
around him, which would not be broken without 
suffering and anguish. Billiards, and other games 
of chance, were played, at which Fisher lost some 
money, and Tom a great deal ; the latter also drank 
much more freely on this night than he had ever 
done before. 

Barnard, who had won considerable sums, was in 
high spirits, though he pretended to condole with 
Tom on his losses. At length he said, " Tis evident 
your luck doesn't lie in this line; after all, the Turf 
is the proper sport for gentlemen. What do you say, 
now, to backing a horse for the next races ? " He 
more particularly addressed young Reilly, who at 
once caught the bait thus offered, and who was soon 
joined by Robert Fisher, who thought, as many other 
foolish young men have done, that here was an 
opening for him not only to recoup his losses, but to 
win a sum worth having into the bargain; while 
Tom, careless of the future, thought more of the 
pleasure — ** the fun of the thing," as he called it — 
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than the mere possible gain, though it was not dis- 
agreeable to have the prospect, as Barnard described 
it, of " winning hundreds, perhaps thousands." 

More gambling, more drink ; then noise, betting, 
quarrelling, drunkenuess. But what need to dwell 
on the orgies of these young men ? has it not been 
depicted over and over again? The working-man 
gets drunk at the public-house, and the upper class 
exclaim against him, and say, " How shocking ! " — 
and shocking it is ; but is it not worse when those 
who have education and refinement succumb to the 
temptations of alcohol ? Perilous indeed are its uses. 
None more than the moderate drinker require to lay 
to heart those words of Scripture : '* Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall." 

The early faint dawn of a sweet spring morning 
was breaking. There was that silence, that soft hush 
of Nature, that seem to precede the bustle and stir 
of actual day, and Dr. Spenser, who was weuding his 
way homewards after long hours of attention to a 
difficult case, felt revived by the sweet morning air, 
and enjoyed the calm, almost holy, stillness around 
him. Suddenly this stillness was broken by a sound 
of coarse, discordant singing; some half-tipsy man 
was evidently shouting a Bacchanalian ditty. Dr. 
Spenser felt a slight momentary irritation that the 
quiet harmony of the scene should be thus disturbed ; 
but what was his amazement to find the singer was 
none other than Tom Reilly ! Could this indeed be 
Tom, — this young man with flushed countenance — 
it would be white enough by-and-by — with wild eyes 
and disordered dress, who was walking — well, not 
quite steadily — and uttering aounds in such a thick 
voice as fairly betokened a free consumption of 
alcohol ? 
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" Why, ish that you, doctor ? glad t' see yer, I am 
sure. How are you, old fellow ? " and Tom began to 
shake Dr. Spenser's hand in that efifusive manner 
which persons display when under the influence of 
drink. 

" I am not glad to see you, Tom, in the state you 
are in," replied the doctor, gravely, even sternly. 

" Why, what 's mattersh with me ? I 'm all right 
— nothing mattersh with me." 

" Much, I am afraid, that is bad is the matter with 
you ; but it is useless discussing it in your present 
condition. Go home at once, and go to bed directly ; 
you ought to have been there hours ago." 

" Oh, I 'm up early, that 'sh all — ^good to be up early, 
you know," and Tom laughed in a foolish kind of way. 

'* No, you are not up early ; your condition betrays 
you have not been to bed at all." 

"Supposh IVe not; whatsh then — daresay you 
haven't been yourself," said Tom, with a sort of tipsy 
anger; then, relapsing more into his former mood, 
he added, " You doctors are cunning fellows." 

True, Dr. Spenser had been up all night, but how 
differently employed, and what a contrast in the 
appearance of the elder and younger man! Dr. 
Spenser now said, more kindly than ho had hitherto 
spoken, "Tom ReUly, I have a regard for you and your 
family, and I should be sorry to think you were taking 
that first step on the downward path which has ruined 
so many young men. Be warned in time, while it is 
yet not too late ; shun the temptations of unlawful 
pleasures, avoid evil companions, for however pleasant 
indulgence may seem now, I warn you that it will 
bring nothing in the future but bitterness and misery." 

Dr. Spenser could not help uttering these words, 
though he felt they were almost useless ; while Tom, 
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muttering something unintelligible, walked, or rather 
staggered, off in the opposite direction to the doctor, 
thinking, as well as his muddled brains would allow, 
that *' Dr. Spenser was an insufferable prig, and he, 
Tom, was not going to be guided by what he said ; " 
while the elder and more experienced man sighed, 
and looked unusually grave as he wended his way 
home ; but not even to Margaret did he disclose the 
condition in which he had seen the foolish young 
man, on whom, probably, the doctor's mind would 
have dwelt more had it not been diverted by a 
graver matter. 

Dr. Spenser was later in the day called upon to 
attend a case at Great Oakbum, and he noticed, as 
he had never done before, the terrible want of proper 
sanitary conditions there, the reckless defiance of all 
laws of health, and the wretched state of the poor 
people's homes. Knowing Squire Burton was one, if 
not the principal landlord at Great Oakbum, — for 
Thome Row, already described, was only one of 
numerous streets of houses owned by the Squire, — ^he 
determined on paying him a visit, in hope of obtain- 
ing, in spite of Mr. Burton's well-known love of 
money, some amelioration in the state of these 
miserable dwellings, thereby preventing the proba- 
bility of such dire consequences arising as he con- 
sidered would be the case if their present condition 
was not altered. So in the evening he took his way 
to Burton Hall, and soon opened upon the subject 
which occasioned his visit 

The Squire listened at first to Dr. Spenser's 
description of Great Oakbum ; but when he began 
to urge him to remedy existing abuses on his pro- 
perty, the old man became impatient. 

" Why," he inquired, angrily, " do people want me 
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to waste my money on a set of improvident wretches 
who, if you gave them palaces to-day, would make 
pig-sties of them to-morrow ? " 

"While quite agreeing with you as to the 
improvidence of many of the poor," replied the 
doctor, quietly, " I must yet say that I consider it 
your duty, as landlord, to provide proper houses for 
them to live in." 

*' I have ; but what is to be done with a set of 
vagabonds who burn the banisters for firewood, and 
smash windows and doors in their drunken brawls, 
and choke up the drains with their dirt and careless- 
ness ? Why, I might spend money on them every 
week, and get no rent into the bargain, and they 
wouldn't be a penny the better." 

" I acknowledge the truth of what you say " 

" You can't deny it," growled the Squire. 

" But," continued his visitor, without noticing the 
interruption, "I still maintain it is your duty to 
make certain repairs and improvements in your 
property at Great Oakbum." 

" Repairs — improvements ! " — almost screamed the 
Squire; then relapsing into a lower and sarcastic 
tone, he added, " And, pray, who is going to pay for 
these repairs and improvements ? " 

" Yourself, of course ; as the landlord, you are the 
proper person to do them." 

" Then I won't I say at once, I won't. Improve- 
ments, indeed ! If the tenants want improvements 
let them do them themselves ; for I won't." 

" You know as well as I do, Squire, this is impos- 
sible; they could not do them if they would, and 
would not if they could ; for few persons will spend 
money on another's property, even if in a position to 
do so, which these poor people are not" 
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"Poor people!" sneered the Squire, "yes, poor 
through laziness, waste, and drunkenness." 

" I grieve to say that much of the evil of which 
you complain exists, but because others do wrong, 
that does not absolve us from doing what we know 
to be our duty ; and I warn you, Mr. Burton, if you 
do not do your duty in the present instance, some 
fearful disease may be expected to break out as a 
consequence of such dire neglect." 

"I don't believe it," returned the Squire; "for 
years the poor of Oakbum have gone on in a similar 
way without the harm resulting you now predict 
I suppose you think to frighten me into compliance 
with your wishes ; but it is not to be done — ^it is not 
to be done ! " 

" I should scorn," replied the doctor, sharply, for he 
was by no means of a perfect temper, " I should scorn 
to use any false or unworthy means to strengthen 
my argument, or to induce you to perform what 
I conceive to be a positive and necessary duty." 

" Necessary duty ! " echoed the Squire, contempt- 
uously ; " go and preach about duty to my tenants, 
their duty to me, their landlord ; when they attend 
to their duties, it will be time enough for me to 
attend to mine." 

" It may then be too late, for we may prevent evil 
when we cannot cure it when it arrives. Again 
I warn you that dire consequences may result if 
attention is not given to sanitary measures ; nor, if 
you refuse, Mr. Burton," concluded the doctor, gravely 
and firmly, " shall I hold you guiltless in the matter 
should an epidemic hereafter break out at Great 
Oakbum." 
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Eiril eammunicstions. 



V" 

^ ' OACic but a good temper, and the latter, when 
K'tlMUU again alone, continued to mutter and 
y y'T rgrumble, and utter angry eiciamationB. 
' ' ' W *" ^® widied there were no poor people, 
I^V '''inu'^^' ^^ ^^ events, that they wouldn't 
V ' uAArtrouble him. Why should anything 
trouble him at his time of life ? Why had the doctor 
come at all ? What business was it of his whether 
he, the Squire, did anything or nothing to his 
property 7 Was not a man to do as he liked with 
his own, and what did he mean by its being by-aud-by 
too late ? Did he mean," thought the Squire, " 1 should 
die 7 Pshaw ! I am comparatively young and strong. 
I shall probably live many years." Yet Mr, Burton 
failed to shake oS a certain uncomfortable feeling. 
He was, as is common to poor human nature, a 
strange mixture of contradictions ; thus he was par- 
simonious to a painful degree, yet did not deny him- 
self all indulgence in alcohol; he despised the precepts 
of religion, yet was held in bondage by more than 
one superstition ; he loved to amafis wealth, yet never 
70 
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seemed to reflect or care who should gather it, for he 
could not bear the idea of making a will, dreading it 
as if it would prove his death-warrant. This last 
peculiarity was not guessed by the people of Oakbum. 
Even when the probable amount of the Squire's 
property was discussed, or speculations made as to 
who would inherit it, still the question was hardly 
ever mooted as to whether he had made a will; 
indeed it was generally taken for granted that a hard, 
keen, worldly man like the Squire, had doubtless 
taken good care as to the di^osal of his property ; not 
that if the good people of Oakbum had thought the 
reverse it would have made the slightest difference, for 
Squire Burton would most certainly have resented any 
interference in his private affairs, and would have 
regarded the suggestions of any one, as to his making 
a will, with the greatest dislike and suspicion. 

After fidgeting about for some time after Dr. 
Spenser's departure, he rang the bell and desired 
that hot water and whisky might be furnished him. 
These being brought, the Squire mixed himself a 
stronger glass than usual, in order, as he said, " to 
quiet his nerves, which had been upset by the doctor's 
visit ; " but in reality to drown thought and deaden 
conscience, which had been slightly awakened. How 
many who are now thought sober men, respectable 
members of society, will have to acknowledge, at 
the final day of reckoning, " I have perished through 
drink ; strong drink deadened my soul ! " 

Time went on, changing spring into summer, and 
still nothing was done for the poor at Oakbum ; and 
the bright summer sunshine, which in the country 
was causing the com to otow and the flowers to 
bloom, filling the air with a hundred sweet perfumes, 
was in this town bringing forth noxious gases, and 
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raising into unseen power lurking poisons, and the 
poor people drank more than ever, partly on account 
of the hot weather, and partly on account of the bad 
atmosphere in which they lived. 

Mr. Reilly was generous, and gave much help ; but 
as the two great sources of evil — drink and drainage — 
were left untouched, his assistance proved of no real 
or permanent benefit. He was now looking harassed 
and careworn ; indeed, a shadow seemed cast over the 
whole Beilly household, and this was principally 
caused by Tom, who had entirely disregarded the 
doctor's warning, and also subsequent remonstrances. 
Even Blanche, who might have been supposed to 
have been absorbed by " young love's dream," had a 
pensive, sometimes even a troubled expression ; but 
this was not entirely on her brother's account. She 
began to feel, with the quick instinct of true 
affection, that all was not quite right as regards her 
lover, John Stanfield; that some subtle change, which 
she could feel but not define, was developing in him ; 
and attributing a great portion of this undesirable 
alteration to Tom's present bad influence and 
example, felt more angry with her brother than did 
the other members of the Reilly family. 

Blanche little guessed how wrong was her supposi- 
tion, or that it was John Stanfield's influence on Tom, 
and still more Robert Fisher's on both, that was work- 
ing this sad alteration in those so dear to Blanche. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reilly were grieved and most 
anxious about their son ; Blanche equally so with 
regard to John, as well as her brother ; while Orace 
sympathised with all. As to Tom, he was so 
changed from the young man of a few short months 
ago, as to be scarcely recognisable as the same Tom 
Reilly who had merrily conversed with parents and 
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sisters about the preparations for celebrating his 
coming of age. In appearance he had altered from 
the active, fresh-coloured, light-hearted, careless Tom, 
into a languid, haggard, dissipated-looking youne 
man, with pale complexion, except when flushed 
with drinking, and eyes that had no clear, straight- 
forward look in them. In fact there were times, and 
of frequent recurrence, when Tom felt miserable and 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, when his better 
nature asserted itself, and he would make resolutions 
to reform; but these resolutions always failed when 
temptation again assailed him. 

As to John Stanfield, he was much less troubled 
by conscience, although quite as culpable as Tom ; 
but his thoughts and endeavours were more con- 
cerned with concealing his wrong-doing than with 
ideas of reformation, for he considered if the Reillys 
really knew of his proceedings, they would probably 
withdraw their consent to any alliance with him. 
This he was far from wishing, although not deeply 
in love with Blanche ; her beauty, and Mr. Reilly's 
supposed wealth, were the greatest attractions in 
his eyes ; we say advisedly supposed wealth, for at 
this period the Reillys were not as rich as they 
seemed. The habitual extravagance of the whole 
family, of which Tom's was not the least, combined 
with other drawbacks, so drained Mr. Reilly's 
resources, that never perhaps at any period of his 
life had he been more straitened in circumstances, 
or more tied up for capital, and thus his brow began 
to be furrowed with lines of care, and his temper, 
hitherto serene, to be slightly irritable. 

If Mr. Reilly's countenance was beginning to wear 
a grave and weary expression, that of Mr. Stanfield 
bore an anxious, harassed look ; for, while the Reillys 
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were now living up to the extreme verffe of their 
income, a circumstance which alone should disquiet 
any man with a family, more especially when that 
family have been brought up luxuriously, — while, we 
repeat, the Reillys were living up to their income, 
the Stanfields were living beyond theirs — ^had, in 
fact, been doing so for some time ; had been acting 
that show of wealth and grandeur to their neighbours 
so often done now, and which, combined with the habit 
of consuming strong drink on every possible occasion, 
seems the curse of society in the nineteenth century. 
In vain Mr. Stanfield protested against many a 
lavish outlay and foolish extravagance ; it is not 
easy for a man to efifect any economy when his whole 
family are against him. In vain he protested " the 
present state of affairs could not continue ; " his wife 
and children appeared unconvinced, and Mrs. Stan- 
field flatly declared, " she would not consent to the 
slightest retrenchment, but rather to a still further 
outlay, until at least Harriet was married." As this 
event now seemed near, Mr. Stanfield gloomily 
acquiesced, though he groaned and remonstrated on 
each fresh outlay, "necessary and proper," as was 
averred by every one, " to the wedding of his eldest 
daughter." There was only one point on which this 
family were unanimous, and that was, " Harriet had 
done very well for herself; " and so she had, according 
to the Stanfield code. She had, while on a visit to 
London, attracted the attention of a wealthy stock- 
broker, who soon made her an oflfer of marriage. 
Although he was as old as Harriet's father, remark- 
ably plain, and far from agreeable in manner, she had 
not scrupled to accept him, and was secretly well 
pleased when he pleaded for an early date for their 
marriage. So the Stanfield household continued to 
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be conducted in the same showy, unsatisfactory 
manner, the husband and father being absorbed by 
pecuniary cares, and the feminine portion of the family 
engrossed with the preparations for the coming wed- 
ding, little heed beiu^ paid to John Stanfield or his 
doings. It was otherwise with Tom Reilly, who, at this 
period, exhibited more outward signs of alteration than 
his fiiend. Tom having obtained a holiday, quitted 
Oakbum for a short time, accompanied by Robert 
Fisher and also by James Barnard, though that the 
latter had joined them was then unknown. John 
Stanfield would have liked to have gone with them,and 
felt much vexed he could not obtain leave of absence. 

It is not needful to this story to enter into any 
prolonged description of how these young men passed 
their time during their absence from Oakbum; 
suffice it to say, that constant communication with 
the man Barnard deepened all Fisher's worst pro- 
pensities, while it seemed to extinguish, at least for 
a time, all that was good and true in Tom's nature. 

The young men returned considerably worse in 
mind and body, and also much poorer in pocket; 
indeed, Fisher and Tom Reilly were now heavily 
burdened with debt, having not only gambled and 
betted to a large extent, and wasted much money in 
other ways, but having also lost a large sum on a 
race-horse, which by Barnard's advice they had backed. 
Neither now saw Lj means of paying, yet both felt 
the necessity of discharging this debt of honour 
— ought not it and similar ones to be called debts 
of dishonour ? Robert Fisher felt almost desperate, 
for he had already obtained all the money possible from 
his too indulgent mother ; while Tom was first bewild- 
ered, and then despairing, as he found, for almost the 
first time in his life, his request for money refused. 
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"What was to be done?" demanded Tom, one 
evening, of Barnard, as they, Fisher, and young 
Stanfield, sat together smoking and drinking. 

" Well, I am thinking you gents, will have to fork 
up somehow." It was noticeable with Barnard, that 
the effect of drink was to make him vulgar and 
slangy in his talk. 

** If you 'd only tell us the way, we should be happy 
to oblige, I 'm sure," sneered Fisher. 

" I wish I had never set eyes on the brute that 
has lost us all this money," groaned Tom. 

" It 's rather late, isn't it, to bewail that now ? " 
remarked Stanfield. 

" I know that, you needn't tell me that," said Tom, 
fiercely. 

" I must say, Reilly, your temper gets worse every 
day ; there will soon be no bearing with you. I never 
saw anybody so altered firom what you once were," 
said Stanfield. 

" If I am altered," answered Tom, wrathfuUy, 
"how is it? Isn't it all through you and your 
confounded schemes. Should I be in this present 
trouble, out of which I can see no way, if it wasn't 
for you?" and Tom glared in a defiant manner at all 
three. 

" I don't see you have any cause to reproach me," 
said Stanfield, whose anger was now aroused; "at all 
events, I haven't had anything to do with your 
present unlucky affair." 

" I suppose you were free to choose, Reilly," said 
Fisher, sulkily. " Am I a bit more lucky than your- 
self ? Your father may relent and give you the 
required sum, but where I am to procure it, heaven 
knows. I sometimes think I shall end it all by 
shooting or drowning myself." 
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" Would not poison be better ? " said Stanfield, in 
a sarcastic tone. 

" I suppose you think I 'm a coward as well as 
a fool, but 1 will just show you you're mistaken/* 
and Fisher advanced in a threatening attitude. 

"Come, come, gentlemen, dont quarrel; there is 
nothing to be gained by making a quarrel," said 
Barnard. "Let us rather sit down, discuss the 
matter calmly, and see if there isn't some way of 
seeing daylight in this most unforeseen and unfor- 
tunate state of aflfairs." 

"Discuss it calmly!" returned Fisher, in an 
irritated, though less violent, tone. " Yes, it is very 
well for those who have not lost their money to talk 
of discussing it calmly." For Barnard, though he 
had artfully induced the youug men to risk their 
money, had not lost himself, but, on the contrary, 
profited by the transaction. 

Without appearing to notice Fisher's last remark, 
he continued, "Is it quite certain, Mr. Tom, that 
your governor won't advance you the money ? " 

"He says he won't, that he can't; but that 'sail 
nonsense. Why, I know only yesterday he received 
a large sum, more than enough to cover mine and 
Fisher's debt too ; and yet he is mean enough to say 
that owing to what he is pleased to call my extrava- 
gance he is unable at present to advance me any 
more, and then came the usual admonishments and 
preachments, which I will spare you." 

During this speech of Tom's the countenances 
before him assumed very different expressions ; that 
of John Stanfield wore a look of indifference ; Fisher's 
of weariness and disgust ; and Barnard's of low cun- 
ning, as he thought to himself: "Mr. Eeilly has 
money, has he? It will be strange if some of it 
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before long does not find its way to his worthy son's 
pocket, though I don't see how at present; but 
patience, patience." 

" Where is this money you mention, Mr. Tom ? " 
he presently inquired. 

'' I believe it is at this moment locked up in a 
large iron safe in our private office." 

" Do you mean the oflBice at Great Oakburn ? " 

" Of course." 

" Then you Ve all this money at hand, Mr. Tom, 
and yet you say you can't pay." 

"But you don't understand — ^the money is the 
governor's, not mine." 

" Yes, it 's his governor s," echoed the other two 
young men. 

" And therefore his," said Barnard, tentatively. 

"I only wish it was mine," said Tom. 

"But I repeat, it is yours," continued Barnard. 
" Are you not in some sort a partner, and so entitled 
to a share in the concern ? therefore, at least, some 
of that money is yours." 

Barnard continued his specious pleading, Stanfield 
and Fisher either keeping silence or siding with 
Barnard, because they thought if young Reilly would 
agree to this proposition they would be likely to be 
gainers. But Tom was not to be persuaded, and so 
Barnard abandoned, at least for the present, any 
further solicitations to his evil scheme. 



It is late at night — a calm summer's night ; there 
is no moon, but the sky is not dark, for it is brilliantly 
illuminated with stars ; a soft breeze comes now and 
again, wafting sweet scents upon the air ; there is the 
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soothing calm, the majestic repose of nature, hushed 
into stillness by the shades of night. 

All this is unheeded by two figures who approach 
Great Oakbum with hurried but stealthy footsteps, 
one at least exhibiting considerable unsteadiness of 

it. This is Tom Reilly, who, accompanied by 

bert Fisher, is about to commit the wrong from 
which he had shrunk only a few hours previously. 
He had been plied with champagne, then with 
brandy, until, under the influence of intoxicating 
drink, he was ready to agree to anything — all moral 
perception of right and wrong being for the time 
completely obliterated by the power of alcohol. 
Compared with Tom, his boon companions were com- 
paratively sober, though all had drunk more than 
enough to intoxicate those not habituated to the use 
of strong drink. In the present instance its influence 
was displayed in a different manner according to the 
nature on which it acted. On Barnard, from long 
and habitual use, it had little outward effect, except 
producing that general deterioration in manner and 
appearance which inseparably follows the use of 
strong drink. Tom it rendered weak, foolish, base. 
Robert Fisher it made in a degree reckless, although 
he could take far more drink than Tom without 
exhibiting any particular signs of intoxication, while 
John Stanfield, under its influence, was first morose, 
then quarrelsome, and finally maudlin. He was fast 
arriving at this last stage, when Tom Reilly, having 
become partially intoxicated, was persuaded into 
committing the wrong which, with the assistance of 
Fisher, he was now about to perpetrate. 

It took longer than might have been supposed ; so 
long, in fact, that Barnard began to suspect some- 
thing had gone wrong. The truth was, had it not 
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been for Fisher, it is possible Tom might have 
remained innocent, at least of this deed, for he was 
in that vacillating condition which so often accom- 
panies intoxication, when the wretched victim seems 
to have no will or purpose of his own, but is carried 
hither and thither, literally as well as metaphorically, 
as the wish of others directs him. It was so with 
Tom ; and the fresh, pure air still further arousing 
the efifects of the alcohol of which he had so freely 
partaken, he was at the mercy of Fisher — unscrupu- 
lous and comparatively sober Fisher. The latter 
afterwards confessed to Barnard that he had some 
difficulty in persuading Tom into the completion of 
the deed, for more than once young Reilly mani- 
fested a disposition to turn back ; but to none did 
Robert own what he had himself gained by this 
nefarious transaction. 

Arrived at the office, they entered warily, like a 
couple of thieves, as they were. After much fumb- 
ling on Tom's part, the safe, where the money was 
deposited, was unlocked, and Tom possessed himself 
of a large portion ; but, from some singular drunken 
whim, refused to take the whole, as not being right 
or safe, so Fisher, finding his solicitations in vain 
for Tom to take it, suddenly thrust the remaining 
sum into his own pocket, feeling tolerably sure his 
companion was not in a state to notice, or, at least, 
to remember this part of the transaction. Then, 
the office being closed as before, they returned to 
Barnard, who proposed, as a mark of success, they 
should " make a night of it." They did so ; and the 
consequence was that two of them staggered home 
— one, not without assistance — in a most shocking 
and disgraceful condition, while young Reilly was 
conveyed home in an unconscious state^ being what 
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is called " dead drunk/' and the Beilly family could 
no longer hide from themselves the terrible fact that 
Tom, wie well-beloved son and brother, of whom they 
had hitherto been so proud^ was fast becoming a 
drunkard. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



^ $ad Time. 




T was now the middle of summer, and 
the weather was intensely hot ; there 
m ^idMf^ seemed no likelihood at present of any 
CTy)^ diminution of the heat, as each day 
opened bright and glorious, then deep- 
ened into a sultry glow, scarcely relieved 
as night approachecL 
The people at Oakbum, like people everywhere 
else, grumbled at the oppressive weather ; if they 
were rich they did little, and had cooling drinks and 
appliances ; if they were poor they had to work and 
perspire, and endure the heat in their stifling homes. 
In some cases they had to endure something besides 
heat, and that was disease ; for Dr. Spenser's predic- 
tion was unfortunately coming true, and fever — fever, 
too, of a malignant kind — was beginning to develop 
itself at Great Oakbum. The doctor had attended 
more than one case, which in some instances had 
proved fatal ; still little heed was at present paid to 
these occurrences, for as yet it was only the children 
of the poor who were attacked by the disease, which 
seized the ill-fed and ill-housed as its first victims. 
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At Little Oakbum most persons were in ignorance 
that any kind of epidemic had broken out^ and 
Dr. Spenser one day rather surprised Miss Wentworth 
when, on happening to meet her, he said somewhat 
abruptly, ''I hope you are not going to Great 
Oakbum." 

" Why should I not go to Great Oakbum V* replied 
that lady, with a slightly amused air. 

'^ Because fever has broken out there." 

" Do you mean to imply it is already so bad as to 
make it dangerous for any comparative stranger to 
visit Oakbum ? " 

^' Not merely to visit Oakbum," and there was a 
peculiar stress laid on the last two words; ''but I 
am aware of your kind and charitable nature, 
Miss Wentworth, and think you would probably be 
tempted to visit some of the homes of the poor, and 
thereby incur considerable risk." 
^ '' I am not a&aid of fever ; besides, I have had it, 
and therefore do not suppose I should be very liable 
to take it" 

'' That may be so, but you might be the means of 
communicating the disease to another; we must 
think of others, and not merely of ourselves." 

"You are right; thank you for the rebuke. 
Dr. Spenser." 

" Indeed, I was not intending any rebuke," said 
the doctor, smiling; "I only wish to caution you 
against ruiming any needless risk" 

Days, and even weeks, sped on, and no change 
occurred at Oakbum, either m the weather or in the 
disease already provoked; indeed, the fever was 
making greater ravages, had now spread to Little 
Oakbum, and was, in consequence, an ever-recurring 
theme of conversation. 
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Did the presence of disease and death cause a 
greater degree of temperance at Oakbum ? On the 
contrary, more drink was consumed than ever. Some 
drank (mistaken idea !) to ward off the disease, while 
others drank to banish thought. Of this latter 
number was Tom Reilly, who had, however, a more 
terrible burden than the dread of catching the fever. 
When he came to himself, after the committal of the 
robbeiy, he could scarcely believe he had been guilty 
of such a deed ; to thiuK that he, Tom Eeilly, could 
have acted the part of a thief! What would be 
thought of him when all was discovered? as discovered 
it must be sooner or later. Troubled, anxious, 
maddening, despairing thoughts passed through 
Tom's mind, and also more than one wild scheme 
for extricating himself "He would write to OTljmn," 
who was absent at this period, "ask him to lend 
sufficient to replace what he, Tom, had taken. He 
would drown himself. He would go to America." 
These and similar futile ideas occurred and were 
dismissed. Then Tom made another resolve, and 
that was to be very moderate in the use of alcohol 
But he forgot, or rather he was scarcely aware, that 
he was one of those who cannot diink in moderation ; 
therefore, time after time he made fresh resolutions 
which were again and again broken. Remonstrance, 
reproach, entreaty, seemed alike in vain in procuring 
any lasting reformation in Tom Reilly, who often 
now drank to drown remorse of conscience. 

There was also another who was drinking, if not 
to drown conscience, yet in reckless defiance, and 
this was John Stanfield. His frequent habits of 
unsteadiness had become known to Mr. Reilly, who 
had then declared the engagement between his 
daughter and young Stanfield must be broken off. 
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In vain Blanche pleaded, in vain John endeavoured 
to persuade he had been guilty of no worse folly 
than the generality of young men ; for once at least 
in his life Mr. Beilly proved firm, the ens^a^fement 
was dis8olved,-mth. Wver, the provisothat if 
Stanfield showed signs of altered conduct it should 
at a future period be renewed, he still saying '' there 
was nothing particularly wrong with him at pres«it. 
but if Blanche discarded him he should go altogether 
to the bad." As he found it much easier to carry 
out this determination than to endeavour to comply, 
with her tearful entreaty, " that he would so act as 
to show he had been misjudged," there seemed little 
probabiUty of the engagement being renewed, as 
John Stanfield gambled and drank worse than ever. 

As to B.obert Fisher, the money he had so dis- 
honestly acquired was soon frittered away. Not yet 
was the loss of the money discovered, although 
Tom dreaded daily, hourly, to hear of its detection ; 
yet still he hesitated to take the only step which 
could ensure his return to the path of rectitude, or 
tend to prevent his crime from becoming generally 
known — and that was to confess the deed to his 
father. Perhaps he had one excuse for this — viz., 
his mother was ill; she had been ailing for some 
days, and was now pronounced to have the fever. 

It was a sadly miserable time for the Beillys. 
Mr. Reilly was not only anxious about his wife, but 
had many painful doubts and forebodings respecting 
his son. Tom, as we have seen, was very wretched. 
Blanche had her own sorrow in the loss of her lover, 
and the unsatisfactory reports of his doings ; while 
Qrace not only seemed in a measure to bear some of 
the burden of all these troubles, but took upon her- 
self the office of chief nurse to her mother. 
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Then ensued the struggle between life and death 
on the part of the poor suflferer — ^the alternations 
of hope and fear. Mrs. Reilly became worse, Dr. 
Spenser looked grave, and Grace was full of appre- 
hension, though her father and Blanche still seemed 
to entertain hope. 

The house was hushed into that deep, almost 
awful silence that invariably ensues when severe 
illness is present. 

Tom was gazing idly, moodily, out of the window, 
his thoughts being both sad and bitter, when he was 
slightly startled by the entrance of Grace. She was 
looking very pale, and her eyes were red with weep- 
ing, while her dress, though not actually in disorder, 
for Grace was habitually neat, betrayed marks of 
carelessness or neglect. If she was like a fair lily 
the night of the party, she now seemed to resemble 
that flower when a storm has passed over it, defacing 
its loveliness ; the diflference between Grace and the 
flower being that the flower is never restored, how- 
ever bright the sky may become, while Grace would 
again bloom under revivifying influences of content- 
ment and happiness. She kept her face slightly 
averted from her brother, who, however, noticed 
something sad and forlorn in her appearance, and 
observed that her hands slightly trembled. Grace 
had always been his favourite sister. He now 
approached her, and putting his arm affectionately 
round her, said, " You are not going to be ill, are you, 
Gracie ? " The kind words were too much for poor 
Grace, already overwrought with fatigue and anxiety ; 
she laid her head on her brother's shoulder, and burst 
into almost convulsive sobbing. Tom was surprised, 
and then a little alarmed; it was so unlike Grace, 
who was not one of those girls who weep on every 
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occasion ; therefore, thinkmg something serious must 
have caused this unusual outburst, he drew her to , 
the sofa, saying, *' Are you ill, Grace, dear ? Do say 
if you feel ill." 

As soon as her agitation permitted, she answered, 
" No, no, I am not ilL I am all right" 

" Then what is the matter ? " 

" Poor mother ! I am afraid— oh, so afraid, Tom 

— ^that she will not " but Grace was unable to 

complete the sentence, and again burst into tears. 

" Surely our mother is not so bad but that she will 
get better. Don't get fancies into your head, there 's 
a good girl." Then, as her tears flowed faster, he 
added quickly, " Is she so very ill ? Is she worse ? " 

" I think she is worse to-day than yesterday, though 
the nurse says she is not" 

" What does Dr. Spenser say ? " 

" He does not say much, but I am sure he thinks 
this illness very serious." 

Tom endeavoured to soothe his sister's fears, and 
although he could not entirely allay her apprehen- 
sions, still she left him with the feeling of being 
cheered by his words of kindness and sympathy. Is 
the reader ready to exclaim, " What ! kindness and 
sympathy from one who drank, gambled, and even 
stole ! Yes, for except in extreme cases, the slaves 
of alcohol are not all bad, though many are ready to 
think they are ; and perhaps there is as much truth 
as aflfectionate palliation when it is said of husband, 
brother, or father, that none can be better or kinder 
when not under the influence of drink. Tom's 
better nature was in the ascendant now, therefore 
there was nothing surprising in his behaving kindly 
to his sister, who was in some measure ignorant of 
his evil propensities, but who would not have loved 
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him less had she been awaxe of the whole trutL 
Tom himself felt more restless and unhappy after 
seeing Grace than before. He wandered into the 
garden, then considerably beyond the precincts of the 
Reilly domain. There was a struggle going on in his 
mmd, and, though he knew it not, another turning- 
point had arrived in his life. Would the good or 
evil predominate ? He thought of what Grace had 
said. Was it true? Would his mother die — his 
good, loving mother, who, only a few dajrs ago, had 
Deen well and strong ? No^ it seemed impossible. 
Then he thought of Grace, — what a good, brave girl 
she was, and what was he, Tom ? ELow hypocritical 
seemed now even the words of kindness he had just 
spoken. Suppose he should have the fever ! suppose 
he should die ! What then ? What sort of prepara- 
tion was the life he had been leading for the solemn 
event of death ? Tom was not yet hardened, and he 
shuddered at the idea of continuing his evil ways, 
yet weakly shrank from encountering the difficulties 
which must be met in returning to the right path. 

He sorely needed counsel, aid, and it was coming 
to him— coming in the unsuspected, and, to Tom, 
scarcely welcome, form of Dr. Spenser. The doctor 
was walking briskly along; notwithstanding, his 
countenance bore signs of fatigue, for he was at 
this period very hamly worked. He now stopped 
to speak to Tom, and, after inquiries respecting 
Mrs. Reilly, noticing his dejected appearance, added, 
" Don't look so miserable, my good fellow ; I really 
have great hopes your mother will recover; but I 
am not sorry to see you take her illness to heart" — 
" He has still some good in him," thought the doctor, 
" and may yet be reclaimed." 

Tom in nis present mood was reluctant to let Dr. 
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Spenser retain a somewhat false impression, so he 
replied, "I am unwilling you should think better 
of me than I deserve. While not disclaiming, I feel 
considerable anxiety respecting my mother, still I 
have other troubles weighing on my mind." 

" You are young, Tom Reuly, to have any troubles, 
except those which are Heaven-sent." 

" Ah ! well," said Tom, with the ghost of a smile, 
" this particular one is not Heaven-sent — ^rather the 
reverse, I should say." 

Dr. Spenser could ill afford to waste time, and 
under other circumstances would have bid the young 
man a hasty adieu ; but now he felt it might be 
worth while to spare a few minutes, and try and 
win Tom's confidence — ^perhaps persuade him to a 
better course than the doctor had too much reason 
for believing he had of late been pursuing. 

"You mean," continued Dr. Spenser, "you ai'e in 
some scrape." 

" I mean," replied Tom, with considerable energy, 
" that I am in an awful mess, and all through my 
own confounded folly." 

" Tom Reilly, I do not wish to force your con- 
fidence ; but don't you think it would be as well if 
you had the advice of one older and more experienced 
than yourself? Come, confide in me ; you know we 
doctors often hear strange things, and I do not think 
it can be said we often violate the confidence reposed 
m us. 

" Oh, I am willing to make a clean breast of it, 
if you want to hear the story ; though, anyhow, you 
will hear it soon enougL I dare say, it would have 
been discovered long before now if it had not been 
for the fever." 

There was a sort of bitter, defiant tone in Tom's 
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utterance which Dr. Spenser did not fail to mark, 
and he looked grave as he said, " Don't speak like 
that/' 

« Don't speak like what ? " 

" Like you are now doing, as if you were becom- 
ing reckless of the future." 

" So I am. What 's the future to me ? What can 
it be now ? — more especially if my poor mother dies," 
he added in a lower and more sorrowful tone ; and 
the doctor understood, as well as if he had been told, 
how sorrow and remorse, sadness and bitterness of 
spirit, were mingled in the young man's mind ; for 
had not he, Alfred Spenser, gone through a similar 
experience of feeling when trouble, though not, it is 
true, accompanied by wrong-doing, had befallen him 
in the past, and the remembrance of how his gentle 
Margaret had striven to comfort him, made him now 
more willing to bear with Tom, and to help him if 
he could 

"The future," replied Dr. Spenser, "supposing 
a future is vouchsafed to you in this world, will be 
much as you choose to make it. My belief is that, 
if you will, a good future lies before you. I am aware 
you have recently led an irregular life, and I glean 
from your manner and expression that something 
culpable remains to be disclosed ; yet I still maintain, 
that a useful and honourable future may yet be 
achieved by you, Tom Reilly, if you will only act in 
a true, manly, straightforward way ; if, in short, you 
will no longer permit the evil to obscure all that is 
good in your disposition and character." 

There was something in the doctor's speech that 
roused the best part of Tom's nature, and he exclaimed, 
on that impulse on which he was ever more ready 
to act than on principh 
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"Dr. Spenser, I will tell you everything, and 
whether, after the avowal, you despise and shun me 
or not, I hope you will believe, whatever report is 
given of the affair, that my account is the true one." 
Young Reilly then gave the details of the robbery, 
which have already been described 

To say the doctor was not shocked at the dis- 
closure would be untrue ; but seeing Tom was now, 
at all events, alive to the heinousness of his fault, he 
did not dwell upon it as he might otherwise have done, 
but sought to rouse in the young man a desire and 
determination to do better in the future, rather than 
merely to bemoan the past. 

At first, Tom was not to be persuaded his case 
was not hopeless, and thought it was useless endea- 
vouring to amend, or striving to enter on a fresh and 
better career; but at len^h the doctor's counsel 
prevailed. Part of his advice was, that Tom should 
confess the deed to his father, and submit to what- 
ever measures Mr. Reilly judged best. "Above all," 
concluded Dr. Spenser, " I say to you, be careful in 
your consumption of alcoholic drink, for it was by your 
exceeding the bounds of moderation that you appear 
to have been led on to commit a serious wrong." 

If Dr. Spenser had advised Tom to shun the 
drink altogether, as being a fruitful source of evil, it 
would have been wiser ; but he was not an abstainer, 
neither at this period were temperance principles 
and practice much known or advocated at Oakbum. 

It seemed as if with Tom's resolution to amend, 
there dawned the beginning of brighter days for the 
Reilly family. The fever took a favourable turn 
with Mrs. Reilly, who was progressing satisfactorily, 
when Tom communicated his sad tale to his father. 
Mr. Reilly was both grieved and angry, but at length 
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accorded his forgiveness, promising to shield his son 
from any serious consequences of his wrong-doing, 
and also agreeing to Tom's wish that his motner and 
sisters should, if possible, be left in ignorance of his 
deed. 

Tom now promised to effect a change in his mode 
of life. Whether he availed himself of the chance 
offered him to do so wUl perhaps be seen in the 
sequel of this story. 

While matters were progressing more favourably 
with the Reillys, they were becoming worse with 
the Stanfields. John Stanfield caught the fever, and 
his life was despaired of Mr. Stanfield looked ill 
and harassed, and it was beginning to be whispered 
all was not right with his business concerns. At 
length he, too, was struck down with the fever, and 
died in a few days. The son struggled with the 
disease, and, after a time, was pronoimced out of 
danger, but was still a great invalid when those sad 
changes occurred consequent on the death of the 
head of the household. 

The epidemic now seemed to have run its course, 
the weather was cooler, and the inhabitants of 
Oakbum were beginning to hope the destroyer 
would claim no more victims. There was, however, 
one more case, one which excited surprise, but no 
great grief: this was the old Squire. He had all 
along been terribly afraid of the disease, and had 
taken every precaution he could think of to avoid 
catching it ; would neither go out, nor see any one 
he could possibly avoid, for fear of running any risk, 
and — ^strongest proof of all that his fears were greatly 
excited — sent money to the poor, and took measures 
for their homes being purified, — measures which, as 
the doctor moumfuUy said, came too late, for, if 
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effected earlier, they might have warded off the fever, 
or, at all events, mitigated its severity. 

How Squire Burton caught the fever could not be 
imagined. Alone the old man had lived, alone he 
died, save for the ministrations of doctors and nurses ; 
and it might be truly said, " there were none to make 
lamentation for him," for those in any way concerned 
by his death were more anxious to know who and 
what manner of person the new owner of Burton 
Hall would be, than grieved by the loss of the old 
Squire, whose death seemed to date a new era for 
both Great and Little Oakbum. 



END OF PART I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EVERAL months had elapsed since the 
outbreak of fever at Oakbum, and the 
death of Squire Burton. 

Burton Hall was still shut up, being 
untenanted; for it was understood Mr. 
Burton's nephew, who succeeded to the 
Squire's property, was still travelling 
abroad — that vague term which English 
people often use to denote every other place on earth 
save the small spot called England. 

Some surprise was expressed at Oakbum that the 
Squire had leffc no will ; and his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Parkes, felt considerable disappointment at not 
finding herself the possessor of a handsome legacy, to 
which she considered herself fully entitled, after — as 
she said to a neighbour over a finendly cup of tea — 
"Slaving and saving for the old man for so many 
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years. And I dare say/' she added, " as that nephew 
as is coming will not care twopence for any of us, 
and will most likely make ducks and drakes with the 
money ; 'tis generally the way a miser's hoards are 
spent ; and old Squire was a miser, if ever there was 
one." 

Mrs. Parkes* opinion was pretty general; never- 
theless there was considerable curiosity to see 
Mr. Clarence Desmond, the new Squire of Burton 
Hall, who, however, appeared in no great hurry to 
take up his abode at Oakbum. 

Ever since the death of the old Squire, speculation 
had been rife as to what sort of man his successor 
would be, and various reports got about concerning 
him, while there had been several false rumours 
about his coming to Oakburn. 

**What do you think is the last tale about the 
new Squire ? " said Margaret Spenser to her husband 
one day. 

" Can *t say, I am sure ; he seems, according to 
report, to have been everything; perhaps it turns 
out that he 's a nigger." 

" Oh, Alfred, that is absurd ; though I don't know," 
she added, smiling, "that it is more absurd than 
what Miss Cottin told me to-day, and that is he has 
actually worked as a navvy" 

" Well, if he has, I dare say he is none the worse." 

"Miss Cottin also says he is expected to arrive 
shortly." 

" So we have heard at least a dozen times before." 

" But now she assures me it is really true ; for," 
continued Margaret, laughing, "she heard it from 
somebody who had heard it from another person, 
who had been told so by the lawyer, who is in 
communication with Mr. Desmond." 
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" It seems a sort of ' This is the house that Jack 
built' story, and a most reliable communication/' 
said the doctor, also laughing. 

" It is said the new Squire is coming," remarked 
Mr. Reilly to his wife. 

" Do you think it is true ? We have heard the 
same report many times," replied Mrs. Reiilly, who, 
except that she was looking thinner, bore little trace 
of the illness she had experienced. 

" I believe it is true this time ; Mr. Weaver says it 
is, and he hopes the new Squire will prove very 
diflferent to the old one, take an interest in the 
parish, and support the charities." 

" I do so hope this long- talked of Squire will really 
come now. I wonder what he is like ; not a bit what 
he is imagined, I venture to say," responded Grace, 
who now looked well and happy. Little she 
reckoned the expected new-comer was to exercise any 
influence over herself or her relatives. "Perhaps," 
she added, " he will come before Blanche returns ; if 
so, I think she will be surprised, for she has more 
than once said she believed the new Squire never 
intended coming to Oakbum at all." 

Blanche Reilly was absent on a visit, and was not 
expected home at present After Mrs. Reilly's 
recovery she seemed in some degree altered. Her 
father attributed the alteration to her health, her 
mother and sister to the sad state of John Stanfield. 
He had never fully recovered from the effects of the 
fever; and his illness and his drinking habits had 
combined to produce the seeds of consumption, which 
were now unmistakably becoming developed. After 
the engagement was broken off between him and 
Blanche, there had been a coolness between the 
families of the Reillys and the Stanfields ; but when 
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sad misfortunes occurred to the latter, kindly inter- 
course was renewed, and the former lovers occasion- 
ally met. 

The Stanfields were now living in a small house 
on the outskirts of Little Oakburn, for on the death 
of Mr. Stanfield his affairs were found to be greatly 
involved, . and it was with the utmost difficulty 
Mrs. Stanfield and her two sons contrived to subsist, 
receiving some slight aid from the elder daughter, 
while the other had unwillingly gone to be a 
governess. 

Under existing circumstances it was therefore 
thought well that Blanche, who seemed alternately 
unnaturally lively or singularly depressed, should 
have change of scene ; and an invitation being given 
at this period by some friends in London, it was gladly 
accepted. 

Tom Reilly was also away, though not with his 
sister. When he confessed his evil deed to Dr. 
Spenser, the latter counselled him to leave Oakburn 
for a time ; his father also advised the same. To this 
Tom willingly agreed, for he felt he could, perhaps, 
make another and better start in life in new sur- 
roundings. He therefore went to a distant relative 
of Mr. Reilly's, occupied in a similar business, on the 
plea of acquiring a greater insight, and also stricter 
application to duties than was likely to be gained at 
home. He had not been seen since his departure, 
but from letters received, it appeared some reforma- 
tion had been effected. The domestic horizon of the 
Reilly household was therefore again free from any 
particular clouds, except the seemingly small one of 
Blanche's health, which, however, caused no great 
concern, as it was supposed she would return quite 
recovered. 
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What other changes had occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Oakbum, we shall, perhaps, glean from the 
following conversation between the Miss Cottins : — 

" That house of the Fishers does not let, Letitia." 

" No, it seems to stand on hand, at which I am 
surprised, for it is a better house than this. I sup- 
pose we could not take it, Sophia ? " 

" I don't think we could afford to give more rent, 
and you know that house is more rent than we are 
at present paying; how Mrs. Fisher contrived to 
afford it I can't imagine, with that lazy, extravagant 
son of hers." 

" Do you think she went away because she could 
not afford to live there any longer ? " 

" I am sure I can't say. I fancy she and her son — 
most probably the latter — ^were in diflSculties of some 
kind. I tried to find out what these were, but could 
not ; the utmost she would say was that they were 
going abroad, as she was told living was cheaper there." 

"Ah! that looked as if they were in diflBculties. 
People in debt, and that sort of thing, always go 
abroad," said Miss Letitia, with a shake of the head, 
as if she had uttered some great worldly wisdom. 

" My belief is," answered Miss Sophia, " the son 
had got into trouble of some sort ; he is one, I am 
convinced, who will come to no good." 

" I wish we could have discovered why they left 
so quickly," said Letitia. 

" So do I. You remember I told you I saw Mr. 
Reilly coming out of the Fishers' house one day, and 
soon after that we heard they were going. I wonder 
if that visit had any connection with their leaving — 
whether he had found out anything to Mr. Robert's 
disadvantage." 

It may be here remarked, the Miss Cottins never 
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did discover the true reaaon for the Fish 
which was Robert's theft of Mr. Reilly'E 
when he discovered the robbery through 
fession, he had an interview with Mra 
after an explanation, requested her son ' 
the neighbourhood without delay, to whi 
consented, and she and Bobert shortly 
quitted Oakbum, 

" Has that man Barnard gone with th' 
them, do you think?" asked Miss Letitit 

" No, that he has not, for I saw him 
day idling outside a public-house. It is 
he does a great deaj of harm to Oakbum. 

"To the poor, you mean?" 

"I mean to the rich and poor too. 
badly Robert Fisher went on, and I be' 
greatly owing to that man Barnard; 
nearly always t(^ther; and young St; 
until he became so ill. That young 
long for this world, any one may see." 

" It must be a trouble to the Keillj' 
Miss Letitia, " if, as we heard, one of tli 
is engf^ed to him." 

"Well, I think, under the circumstanci' 
80 much to be regretted. I am sure, if rr' 
tme, John StaiSeld could not he a dr- 
band for any ^rl ; besides, you forget, Lcf 
was said the engagement was broken off : 
Mr. Reilly would not allow it when the 
the Stanfielc 
when we rei 
famihr the I 
Mr. Tom will 

"I wondei 
seemed getti 
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" Yes, has she not improved of late ? going to the 
sea-side appears to have done her much good," said 
Miss Letitia. "What a long time they have been 
away," she continued, — '* ever since the outbreak of 
the fever ; that happened months ago, and they have 
only just returned." 

" About a fortnight ago," answered Miss Sophia ; 
" so Miss Wentworth told me when I met her." 

" She did not go with the Temples ? " 

" No, she remained behind as a sort of care-taker 
of the house, for most of the servants went with the 
Temples." 

" She was very good to the poor," said Miss Letitia, 
mildly. 

" I don't know that such great praise is due to 
her," replied Miss Sophia, a little tartly ; " it is easy 
to be generous when you have plenty of money, and 
she acknowledged she was not afraid of taking the 
fever, as she had the disease vears ago. But the poor 
people laud her up to the skies ; yet I am sure we did 
quite as much, and gave to the utmost of our ability." 

The Miss Cottins forgot there is something in the 
manner of giving as well as the gift itself, and that 
it was Miss Wentworth's manner and words, as well 
as her charity and generosity, that made her beloved 
of the poor. 

"The Temples seemed dreadfully afraid of the 
fever, did they not ? " said Miss Letitia. 

" Indeed, they did ; it was no sooner spoken about 
than they took themselves oflF at once." 

" Didn't they say it was owing to Alice they went 
80 quickly ? " 

"Ah! it was all very fine making that excuse; 
it 's my belief Mr. and Mrs. Temple would have gone 
under any circumstances at that time." 
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" But you can't deny, Sophia, that being away has 
done Alice Temple good." 

" I don't deny it, Letitia ; what I dislike is the 
Temples making Alice's health a pretence for run- 
ning away from the neighbourhood because there 
happened to be illness about. They seemed to for- 
get that others, less fortunately situated than them- 
selves, could not run away in that fashion." 

"At all events, we did not," remarked Miss Letitia, 
with complacency. 

" No ; we recognised our duty, I am thankful to 
say, and, as good Mr Weaver says, doubtless we shall 
have our reward; though I must acknowledge we 
have not found it in the gratitude of the poor 
people." 

"I think," observed the elder lady, "some of 
them are more respectful in their behaviour than 
they used to be." 

" Well, perhaps one or two — the Scotts and Mrs. 
Field, for instance." 

"It was a sad thing, poor Mrs. Field losing her 
husband." 

" Yes, for he did seem a tolerably well-conducted 
man. If it had only been that wretched man Davis, 
now. It is all very well for Dr. Spenser to say the 
fever was owing to the miserable way in which the 
poor lived. If that was the case, why did not the 
Davises take it ? goodness knows, they are dirty and 
wretched enough." 

" It did, indeed, seem a mysterious thing, Sophia, 
they should have escaped, especially those two un- 
happy children ; yet that poor, miserable little cripple 
lives on, while three out of the Scotts' clean, healthy 
children succumbed to the fever." 

" Then, again, Letitia, it was singular the Browns, 
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who are a drunken lot, recovered, while poor Mrs. 
Porter and two of her children died." 

" Yes, I was sorry poor Mrs. Porter died, she was 
always such a civil-spoken woman ; and now Porter 
is married again." 

^* He married shamefully soon," said Miss Sophia ; 
** a bit of a girl, too — not at all a fit wife for him. I 
believe she is a very poor manager, and anything but 
a good step-mother to the little girl, — the only child 
now." 

" I don't think Porter drinks quite ^o much as he 
used to," said Miss Letitia. 

" I believe there is little difference in that respect ; 
and if he does not, I suppose it is simply owing to 
his not being able to get the money. As I told 
Barker the other day, when he said he hoped the 
new Squire would come soon, and make some altera- 
tion and change, the best alteration that could 
happen for Oakbum, would be to pull down some of 
the public-houses ; and he laughed, and replied, he 
thought that was a change we were not likely to 
see." 

" Talking of alterations, Sophia, did you ever see 
any one more altered in a little time than Mrs. 
Podgers ? " 

** No, I never did ; and it 's my belief, though of 
course it would never do to mention it, that she has 
taken to drinking." 

" You don't say so, Sophia 1 in her position, too ; 
what a dreadful thing ! But perhaps the alteration 
in her may be owing to something else ; you know 
one or two of the boys at the school had the fever ; 
you remember one boy died, and the school has never 
been the same since." 

" No, the school has never been so good since, but 
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I think it is more owing to Mrs. Podgers than even 
to the outbreak of fever. Once she took an interest 
in the boys, now she takes little or none. But it is 
not only that; look at her countenance, — her eyes 
are not bright and clear, she has a suspiciously red 
nose, she always carries a small black bag, and I 
have several tunes seen her enter Mr. Spicer's, the 
grocer's, where she can obtain, without exciting re- 
mark, supplies of wine and spirits ; then, what is 
the nature of those mysterious attacks from which 
Mrs. Podgers so frequently suflfers ? I asked Dr. 
Spenser the other day, and he muttered something 
about weakness, as if, as I told him, a great, strong- 
looking woman like she is was likely to be troubled 
with weakness, — unless it is the weakness for the 
bottle." 

" Keally, Sophia, I do think you are right. How 
clever you are, to find out things as you do.** 

Miss Sophia looked pleased at her sister's little 
compliment, but she only said, " Remember, not a 
word to any one, Letitia, of our real opinion as to 
what ails Mrs. Podgers." 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Hew Squire. 

HE new Squire, Clarence Desmond, had 

arrived, and three facts about him 
were immediately evident to the 
people of Oakbum. First, he was 
young, though not very young ; secondly, 
was handsome ; and, thirdly, he did not 
ill resemble the old Squire. 
ularence Desmond was about thirty years of 
£^e; but, from having passed a varied life.looked older. 
His personal appearance was decidedly calculated to 
produce a favourable first impression, especially in a 
place like Oakbum. He was tall and athletic ; his 
features were tolerably regular ; he had bright, keen 
dark eyes — in this respect, though in no other, resem- 
bling his uncle, the old Squire ; his complexion was 
bronzed with travel ; he had dark-brown curly hair, 
and cultivated a short beard and moustache. As to 
bis expression, it so varied according to his feeling 
that any particular description would be impossible ; 
in general, it was frank and pleasant ; but there were 
times when it changed to sadness, or deepened into 
a look of resolution, and even sternness, for he had a 
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strong will and plenty of determination of character, 
so that his friends would say " there was not a more 
winning companion, or one more to be depended on ;" 
while his enemies would declare "he was a most 
wrong-headed, obstinate, ill-tempered fellow " — firm- 
ness and obstinacy being convertible terms, according 
as the character is viewed favourably or otherwise. 

Mr. Desmond was not, as might be imagined from 
his name, an Irishman, being English-bom. Indeed, 
he was in the habit of saying laughingly of himself 
that he was "a regular cosmopolitan ;" for his grand- 
father was an Irishman who married a Scotch lady, 
and having settled in England, the parents of 
Clarence, as well as himself, were English-born. 
Perhaps he might have been said to blend some of 
the characteristics of each nation ; for he possessed 
the pleasantness and fluency of speech of the Irish, 
the prudence and industry of the Scotch, and the 
pluck and endurance of the English, to which might 
have been added something of the freedom of the 
American, for he had passed most of the recent years 
of his life in America, and it was with the view of 
exploring a part of that country before his return 
to England that he delayed his arrival at Oakbum. 
Clarence Desmond had been so long abroad, that he 
might have been described as a " stranger in a strange 
land." He had no near kin, and his friends were 
left behind in the New Country ; still, he came to 
Burton Hall with the feeling it was henceforth to be 
his home, nor did he contemplate the idea with dis- 
satisfaction on making acquaintance with his new 
residence. To be master of an estate, the possessor 
of wealth, had long been a cherished wish, a point of 
ambition to Clarence Desmond — not as a means of 
mere personal aggrandisement or the indulgence of 
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luxury, but that he might have it in his power to 
carry out certain schemes and favourite projects. 
Now he was master of the position he had so desired, 
though so little hoped to possess — at least for many 
years to come. He had known adversity and many 
struggles, had experienced much labour both of hand 
and head, and many ups and downs in life, had been 
thrown with all sorts of people ; but this last change 
in his condition was a new and wholly unexpected 
one. To be now the possessor of. Burton Hall, the 
owner of Squire Burton's wealth, was strange, thought 
Mr. Desmond, after the manner in which the old 
man had behaved to him, though it was certainly 
involuntary so far as the old Squire was concerned. 

The first acts of Mr. Desmond were popular. He 
issued invitations for a house-warming to his richer 
neighbours ; while it was understood a dinner would 
be given to his poorer ones. Mr. Barker, the agent, 
was eminently satisfied with his first interview with 
the new Squire; for he obtained some commenda- 
tion, several suggestions he made were agreed to, and 
he was given to understand, if he gave satisfaction, 
his salary would be increased. As to Mrs. Parkes, 
she was thoroughly pleased, and announced it as her 
opinion, " that the new Squire was quite the gentle- 
man ; " the reason being that Mr. Desmond requested 
her to remain if she pleased as housekeeper, and on 
learning her previous services in that capacity had 
been somewhat poorly remunerated, made her a 
handsome present. 

Everybody, who was anybody, of course called on 
the new Squire; and if he had been destitute of 
fiiends on arriving at Oakburn, it did not peem as 
if he were destined to remain so. 

Invitations and requests of all kinds poured thickly 
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upon >^iTn ; and various as were the individuals who 
proffered them, yet whether accepted or declined, 
Clarence Desmond produced so favourable an impres- 
sion, that unqualified praise appeared to be bestowed 
on the new owner of Burton Hall. 

The Reillys averred, "Mr. Desmond was most 
pleasant and genial." Mrs. Stanfield added, " quite 
an acquisition to the neighbourhood." The Miss 
Cottins declared "he was a nice, sensible young 
man." The Rev. Mr. Weaver pronounced " the new 
Squire held very proper opinions, was unspoiled by 
travel, and would probably prove of great use to the 
parish." While the Temples thought he would " be 
good to the poor." With every one at Oakbum, 
both rich and poor, was the new Squire a theme of 
conversation ; the poor people declaring that " now 
they should see good times again, and that there 
would be enacted scenes at the old Hall like what 
was in old Squire's father's time, when oxen were 
sometimes roasted whole, and barrels of beer were 
consumed, and when poor folks could always have a 
meal for the asking." Little they guessed that 
Squire Desmond would as little resemble his grand- 
father in his mode of acting as did his uncle, though 
in a very different way. 

The two who appeared most reticent on the 
subject of the new Squire, were Alice Temple and 
Grace Reilly. Alice, agreeing to the remarJks con- 
cerning Mr. Desmond, but feeling in her heart just a 
little irritated with the praise of one who was almost 
a complete stranger. "What had this Mr. Desmond 
done," she thought, " but utter a few civilities and 
expressions of good-will, such as anybody might and 
would have done, and yet every one was lauding him 
to the skies; but laudation or detraction was ever 
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the way with the people of Oakbum," and a slight 
expression of contempt passed over Alice's fair face. 

Grace Reilly, on the other hand, was silent from a 
very different cause. She admired Mr. Desmond so 
much that she feared to give vent to her feelings 
lest they should seem foolish and exaggerated. 
"Why," she argued with herself, "should she 
think of Mr. Desmond, a stranger, whom at the 
most she had seen but two or three times ; it was 
absurd." But, absurd or not, the remembrance of 
Clarence Desmond . constantly obtruded into her 
thoughts. Had Grace fallen in love at first sight ? 
No, not quite that, but if "pity is akin to love," 
admiration is also an excellent stepping-stone ; and 
if Miss Sophia Cottin's words were to come true, and 
Squire Desmond endeavoured to win either Grace 
Reilly or Alice Temple, it seemed likely he would 
find the conquest of the one easy> and that of the 
other very difficult. 

As to Mr. Desmond, his thoughts were occupied 
far more with his estate, and schemes and projects 
for the future, than with any individual, masculine 
or feminine, in Oakburn. 

Barker endeavoured to give him some slight 
sketch of the poor, their characters and circum- 
stances, but the new Squire was one who liked to 
see and judge for himself; therefore he took an early 
opportunity of visiting his poor tenants, and as he 
was still unknown to many of them, some little scenes 
occurred which somewhat amused him. 

One of his first visits was to the Scotts. He 
rapped at the door — ^the generality of the cottages 
of the poor are built with the door opening into Qie 
room, and this being no exception, Mrs. Scott said, 
"Come in;" for as most of the gentry who did 
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happen to visit the poor, scarcely ever used the 
ceremony of knocking, she took it for granted it was 
some neighbour ; and as she and her children were 
seated at tea, she did not trouble to rise and go to 
the door. Mrs. Scott and her family looked surprised 
on seeing a stranger, and immediately concluded he 
was some agent or bailiff of the new Squire ; so she 
said, after returning his civil " Good day," " Be you 
the new agent in the place of Mr. Barker?" 

The Squire's eyes changed to a comical expression 
at this question, but Mrs. Scott did not observe it, 
as he answered with seeming gravity, " I think I may 
be if Mr. Barker doesn't suit." 

"I don't suppose Mr. Barker will suit the new 
Squire," said Mrs. Scott. 

" Why not ? " 

"Oh, an old man's servants never suit a young 
one; besides, I dare say he'll bring his own people 
with him." 

" Suppose he has not got any to bring ? " 

" Well, that might make a difference. ' 

There was a moment's pause, then the Squire said 
pleasantly, " Don't let my presence interrupt your tea; 
or, if more agreeable, I will call again presently." 

" Oh, never mind about that, sir. Perhaps," she 
added, a little doubtfully, "you wouldn't mind taking 
a cup vdth us. Mr. Barker do sometimes when he 
happens to call in at tea-time." Yet, as she after- 
wards said, " he was very different to Mr. Barker, yet 
seemed to make himself quite a^ much at home." 
They chatted pleasantly, and among other things 
Mrs. Scott said, " she hoped the new Squire would 
not resemble the old one, for he was a regular screw, 
he was ; wouldn't hear of lowering the rent, and yet 

wouldn't do nothing to the place. Would Mr. " 

I 
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here she paused for an instant, for Clarence Desmond 
to announce his name ; but he did not, and she con- 
tinued, " Would he be pleased to ask the Squire to 
do a few repairs as soon as possible, for, indeed, they 
were greatly needed?" and she looked pleased with 
the reply, "that he should be informed without 
delay, and that it was likely — ^nay, certain — he would 
do something." 

Then, having finished his cup of tea, Mr. Desmond 
pushed back his chair and said, "There is one 
question I should like to ask you, Mrs. Scott. You 
have a husband, I believe ? " 

" Yes, sir.*; 

" Where is he ? Is he at the present moment 
enjoying himself at the public-house ? " 

There was a tone of irony in these words; Mrs. Scott 
failed to understand the irony, but she nevertheless 
looked a little offended as she replied, "My husband is 
one of them who can take his drop of beer soberly." 
Then the thought struck her that, perhaps, this new- 
comer might in some degree resemble Mr. Barnard, 
who had once or twice enticed her husband into going 
to the public-house, so she said, " I hope you are not 
one of those who think enjoyment consists in drinking, 
and in men making beasts of themselves, which is a 
libel on the poor beasts, which don't drink neither." 

" No, they are, as a rule, much too sensible ; and 
I do not think there is the slightest enjojrment in 
partaking of strong drink," was the emphatic reply — 
a reply which somehow mollified Mrs. Scott. Seeing 
this, the Squire said, " Thanks for your cup of tea, 
Mrs. Scott. I now hope you and your family will 
come to a little gathering about to be given at 
Burton Hall next Thursday." 

" At Burton Hall!" replied the good woman, looking 
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a little puzzled at Mr. Desmond. "Who was this 
stranger?'* she thought, so free and pleasant, yet 
withal with an air of command. " Might I venture 
to ask, sir," she said timidly, " who it is that bids us 
to Burton Hall ? " 

" Certainly ; my name is Clarence Desmond, and 
the hall is now mine." 

" Good gracious ! are you the new Squire ? " 
gasped Mrs. Scott, thoroughly surprised by this 
announcement. "To think of how I have been 
behaving, and all as I Ve said to you ! " and the poor 
woman looked quite miserable. 

" Pray, don't distress yourself," replied the Squire, 
smiling ; he, with diflBculty restrained his laughter. 
" You have behaved kindly to one who is a stranger 
to you at present, but who I trust will not long 
remain so, as it is my wish to establish friendly feel- 
ings between my tenants and myself. Now, good-bye, 
Mrs. Scott, don't forget next Thursday. Good-bye, 
children, and mind you come early." 

" Good-bye, sir ; we '11 be sure to come," said the 
children, who were not disconcerted, like their 
mother, by the fact that the pleasant gentleman 
turned out to be no agent, but the new Squire. 

Mr. Desmond then departed as unceremoniously 
as he had come; for, as Mrs. Scott afterwards declared, 
"I was that thunderstruck at hearing he was the 
Squire, after the free way as we'd been a-talking, 
that I never gave no thought to thanking him, as 
I ought to have done, for inviting us; nor yet so 
much as opened the door for him." 

Before the Squire continued his visits, he paused 
a moment and had a hearty laugh, saying to himself, 
" If it is possible, I will play the part of agent again." 
Assuming an air of gravity, he now knocked at the 
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door of Mrs. Field's. As the knocker was missing, 
he had to rap with his knuckles, and his summons 
appeared to be unheeded, although twice repeated. 
" Doesn't seem to be anybody at home ; however, 
I will make sure before I go farther." So saying, he 
opened the door and went in. On his entrance a 
little girl about ten years old, with very black face 
and hands, and rather poorly clad^ rose hastily from 
a stooping position in front of the fireplace, and 
stared at him in silent wonder. 

" You did not hear me knock just now, it seems," 
commenced the Squire. 

" No, sir," replied the child, shyly. 

" What is your name ? " 

" Susie, sir— Susie Field." 

"What were you doing, Susie Field, that you did 
not hear me knock ? " 

" Please, sjr, I was trying to light the fire." 

" Haven't you had any fire to-day ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir ; only, please, sir, mother 's gone out, 
and I've been a-tidying up the place a bit; then 
I forgot the fire till it was out, and I thought mother 
would be vexed, so I tried to light it again," said the 
little girl, becoming more at her ease, as she saw the 
handsome, kindly face bent upon her. 

" But you have not lighted it," replied Mr. Desmond, 
turning his eyes on the fireless grate. "Won't it 
bum?" 

"No, sir; I've already tried twice, and there's 
scarcely any more wood, and very little coal. What 
must I do?" she added wistfully. She was not a 
bad-looking child; indeed, she would have been 
rather pretty had she been clean, and her voice was 
soft and pleasant. Perhaps she interested the Squire, 
or perhaps he was willing to assist any one who 
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appealed to him for help ; at all events, in answer to 
her question, he turned up his cufifs, and said — 

*' Bring me all the wood, paper, and coal you have, 
Susie ; don't fear, we will soon get some more ; and 
let me see if I can't light your fire." Susie obeyed 
with a child's trustfulness. It seemed as if this was 
not the first time the Squire had applied himself to 
a similar task, for he did his work deftly, and soon 
Susie had the pleasure of seeing a brightly-burning 
fire. During the operation she chatted away quite 
freely ; for children are generally ready to be friends 
with those who show themselves friendly disposed 
towards them, and Susie's liking was won by the 
service rendered her. Neither did she appear to 
take into consideration the anomaly of its being per- 
formed by a stranger, and that stranger a gentleman. 
Children are, as a rule, great democrats, and consider 
little the fitness of things, more especially if they are 
in any trouble ; therefore, if Susie had known it was 
the Squire, she would probably have accepted his 
help quite as readily. 

As soon as the fire looked likely to bum, 
Mr. Desmond said, " Now, I must wash my hands." 

"I'll soon get you some water, sir." Bringing 
what was required, the Squire proceeded with his 
ablutions with as much ease as if in his room at 
Burton Hall. 

"Now, Susie," he said, "I think you would be 
better for a wash ; for you are a nice little girl, and 
would look still nicer if you were a little cleaner." 

Susie smiled and blushed, and then commenced to 
bathe her face and hands, so that, when Mrs. Field 
entered, she was much astonished to find a gentleman 
— the Squire, she guessed, for she had already heard 
the news from one of the Scotts' children — wiping 
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his hands on one of her coarse towels, while her 
dau^ter had got a very soapy face and hands. 

"Has anything happened, sir ? " she said, curtseying 
to the Squire. 

"Nothing, except that I and this little girl, who, 
I suppose, is your daughter, have been occupied in a 
little operation which necessitated the application of 
soap and water." 

"What have you been doing, Susie?" said Mrs. 
Field, sharply, turning to her daughter. 

"Nothing, mother; only the fire went out, and 
'cause I couldn't make it bum, the gentleman lighted 
it ; then he wanted to wash his hands, and said 1 'd 
better wash mine, too." 

"Do you mean to say. Squire, as you 've demeaned 
yourself to light my fire ? " 

" You know me, then, Mrs. Field ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir ; you are the new Squire." 

" Well, I don't think I have demeaned myself by 
lighting your fire, for there is nothing degrading, but 
the contrary, in useful work. But you must excuse 
my making thus free in your cottage, and as I am 
afraid I have been using your fuel somewhat extra- 
vagantly, I hope you will accept a trifle to purchase 



some more." 



Mrs. Field thanked the Squire for his gift, and 
after a few general remarks, he ^ve a simUar invita- 
tion to that already given to the Scotts, which was 
received with evident tokens of gratification. Mr. 
Desmond then departed, leaving behind him feelings 
of gratitude and pleasurable excitement new and 
strange to the Fields. 

The Squire made several more visits, but it is not 
needful to particularise them, except to mention Mrs. 
Brown was profuse in her expressions of pleasure and 
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thankfulness — too profuse, Mr. Desmond thought; 
moreover, she smelt strongly of beer, of which she was 
fonder than ever. But he was not inclined to echo 
the Miss Cottins' opinion of young Mrs. Porter, find- 
ing her a quiet, well-spoken young woman, though 
with a weary-looking countenance and dejected air, 
which, however, brightened a little before the Squire 
took his leave. 

As he returned to his own home, he said, " It is 
the same nearly everywhere — the husband drinks, 
sometimes the wife, the home perishes for lack of 
means, and the children grow up, if possible, worse 
than their parents. When shall strong drink, the 
greatest bane of the poor, be banished from their 
homes ? " 




CHAPTER III. 

The First meeting. 

HE young Squire sat in the library of 

Eurtou Hall, where the old Squire 

had sat not so very long ago, ana, as 

he now rested his head on his hand, 

pparently absorhed in grave thought, he 

!emed as lonely and self-contained a man 

lis uncle had been. Yet surely this 

.,»« not the case; he who possessed so 

many requisites to popularity, and whose disposition 

and character were so likely to gain friends. But 

popularity is fickle, and Mr, Desmond was one likely 

to obtain enemies as well as friends. Already he 

was not quite so popular as he had been. Why was 

this ? He was young, handsome, wealthy, but — 

he was an Abstainer. This was the secret of the 

dissatisfaction felt towards him by the people of 

Oakbum, a dissatisfaction which found vent in 

expression both with rich and poor. 

Clarence Desmond had been a total abstainer from 
childhood, was heart and soul in the temperance cause, 
which he never neglected an opportunity of advancing, 
though never needlessly parading hia opinions. 
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The circumstance of his being an abstainer was 
unknown at Oakbum previous to his arrival; it, 
therefore, created feelings of considerable astonish- 
ment, not to say dismay, when, on the occasion of 
his first entertainment to rich and poor, it was 
discovered the new Squire was a total abstainer ; for, 
although there was everything of the choicest viands, 
nothing in the form of alcoholic beverage was to be 
found on his table, or, indeed, in his house at all. 
The knowledge of this fact caused a sort of con- 
straint to arise in the subsequent interviews between 
Clarence Desmond and his new neighbours and 
friends. To smoke a pipe or cigar, to drink a glass 
of beer, wine, or spirits, according to the station or 
taste of the individual, was considered a sign of good 
fellowship at Oakbum ; while remarks on the quality, 
price, &c., of tobacco, and the various kinds of 
alcohol, helped to fill up little gaps in conversation 
with those who were not remarkable for brilliancy 
of intellect or acute powers of observation. How, 
then, were they to get on with a man who never 
smoked, and whose strongest beverage was tea and 
coffee ? 

If Clarence Desmond's entertainments were not 
appreciated, and tended rather to decrease than 
increase his popularity, it was also certain his 
presence at other gatherings did not greatly add to 
the pleasure of those present. Mr. Desmond felt 
this, and in consequence became a little colder in 
his manner, and withdrew more into himself. 

As he sits in his library, he is thinking on this 
subject, and saying to himself, " This must not be. 
I must not rouse fear and dislike, or how shall I ever 
win any of those with whom I now associate to the 
cause of temperance ? Shall I ever win them ? Yes. 
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Have I not fought a similar battle before and gained 
the victory ? Why should I fail now ? No ; some, 
I feel sure, I can persuade, others will perhaps join 
in time ; and I trust the day is not far distant when 
the loud hurrahs for the cause of temperance shall 
far exceed those uttered at the coming of Squire 
Desmond," and the young man now smiled. He 
looked so earnest, strong, and resolute, that it seemed 
as if he must conquer in the end. He had great 
hopes that a temperance meeting he had inaugurated, 
which was to be held in a few days, might induce 
some to abstain, or at least cause them to consider 
the evils arising from the use of strong drink, and he 
trusted he might be able to establish a " Temper- 
ance Society," also a "Band of Hope," for he was 
fully aware the permanent success of a cause lies in 
enlisting the young. 

If he had foreseen the opposition he would have 
to encounter, would he have hesitated or drawn 
back ? No ; Mr. Desmond was not one to hesitate 
or draw back in the performance of duty because of 
diflSculty, or even danger. But, at the present 
moment, he was hopeful — forgetful, almost, how 
unpopular a subject temperance was likely to be at 
Oakbum ; indeed, where is the place where it is 
generally popular ? If any are disposed to cavil at 
this remark, let them introduce the temperance 
question among a mixed company, observe how it is 
received, and whether it obtains, on the whole, signs 
of approbation. 

While the Squire was sitting thinking in his 
library, and arranging his plans, he waa bein? made 
the subject of conversation both at Great and Little 
Oakbum. 

At Great Oakbum, Mrs. Scott, Brown, and Field 
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were discussing about the dinner given by Clarence 
Desmond to the poor people. 

"Wasn't it strange," observed Mrs. Scott, "his 
having no beer nor nothing ? " 

" Strange ! " echoed Mrs. Brown ; " I calls it down- 
right mean, robbing poor people of their little bit 
of enjoyment. I dare say he can give plenty of wine, 
and that sort of stuff, to the fine folks as visit him." 

" I don't believe he does," replied Mrs. Scott ; " for 
one of the servants told me he won't have a drop of 
anything of the kind in his house, and that every 
bottleful that had been the old Squire's was poured 
away." 

"What dreadful waste !" said Mrs. Field. 

" It might, at least, have been given to us poor 
people," added Mrs. Brown. 

" Well, I don't know," Mrs. Scott replied ; " if the 
Squire don't think it right to drink it himself, 
I suppose he don't think it right to give it away." 

"Any ways, he must have very queer notions," 
said Mrs. Field. 

" He ain't a-going to convert me to his notions, 
I can tell you," said Mrs. Brown ; " and if he don't like 
us nor our ways, why, he needn't, that 's all I can say." 

"True, Mrs. Brown," replied Mrs. Field, "we've 
as good a right to our way of thinking as Squire 
Desmond 'as to his ; and as to there being anything 
wrong in a good comfortable drop of beer, as he 
wanted to make out the other day in that there 
speech of his, I for one can't see it." 

" Nor I neither, Mrs. Field," added Mrs. Brown. 

" I think the Squire went rather too far," said 
Mrs. Scott ; " if he had said people should only take 
the drink in moderation, that would have been fair 
and right." 
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" Oh ! of course, we 're all for moderation," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Brown, who was, at times, anything but 
moderate. 

" But to want everybody," continued Mrs. Scott, 
" to give it up altogether is, certainly, too much of a 
good thing." 

" I should think so, indeed," replied both the other 
women. 

*' Are you a-going to that meeting, Mrs. Scott ? " 
demanded Mrs. Brown, pointing to a large placard 
announcing that a meeting in aid of temperance 
would be held in a few days. 

*' I don't know, I am sure. I think I should like 
to go, if I can persuade Tom to do so." 

" Susie wants much to go, she 's so taken with the 
Squire," observed Mrs. Field. 

"Then why not take her? It can't do her any 
harm," said Mrs. Scott. 

" I think perhaps I shall, just tp please her ; for 
she 's a good girl, and helps me a deal at times." 

" Well, I shan't go," said Mrs. Brown, in a deter- 
mined tone ; " nor I shan't let Brown go neither. Of 
course, he 'd soon be a-thinking as I could do without 
my drop of beer, but I can't ; and, what 's more, I 
don't mean to." 

" I wouldn't neither, when there 's no call for you 
to do such an unheard-of thing," remarked Mrs. 
Field. 

" I 'm rather thirsty now, with all this talk," con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown. " What do you say to having 
half-a-pint each ? " 

**Now you mention it, I don't mind if I do," 
replied Mrs. Field, adding, " Won't you join us, 
Mrs. Scott ? " 

'* No, thank you," was the reply given, a little coldly. 
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" Too proud to come with us ; or are you a-going 
to take up with the Squire's notions," said Mrs. Brown, 
tauntingly. 

" I never make a habit of going to public-houses," 
replied Mrs. Scott, a little tartly; "and it would be 
the better for a good many if they followed the 
Squire's notions a bit." 

" Do you mean to insinivate as I 'd be the better ? " 
said the former lady, looking angry, and placing her 
arms akimbo. 

" I didn't mean nothing of the kind, Mrs. Brown ; 
but, if you like to take it to yourself, you 're welcome." 

" Indeed, perhaps I am ; no doubt of it," sneered 
Mrs. Brown. Then, waxing wrathful, she added, 
" But I ain't a-going to put up with lecturing from 
such as you, Mrs. Scott, and so I '11 let you know ; 
it's quite enough to put up with it from gentlefolks, 
'cause of their gifts, but I ain't to be talked to for 
nothing." 

Mrs. Scott, who wished to avoid quarrelling, merely 
replied " She was not aware she had said anything to 
displease," wished them good-day, and retired to her 
cottage ; while her two neighbours betook themselves 
to a public-house close at hand. Such was a specimen 
of more than one conversation amongst the poor 
people at Great Oakburn ; while similar sentiments 
were expressed by those of a higher grade at Little 
Oakburn. 

Mrs. Temple and Miss Wentworth, happening to 
call on their neighbours, the Reillys, the talk turned, 
after a time, on the new-comer, Mr. Desmond ; nor 
was the subject interrupted by the entrance of the 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Weaver. 

"We were just speaking, Mr. Weaver, of our new 
neighbour, Mr. Desmond," said Mrs. Reilly. 
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" He seems an extraordinary sort of young man," 
replied the rector, with a kind of half-laugh ; then 
he added, more gravely, " I cannot say I approve of 
his proceedings." 

" Do you mean in regard to temperance? " inquired 
Mrs. Temple. 

"I mean," was the reply, "in regard to total 
abstinence, which is a different thing from temper- 
ance ; of course, no one except a drunkard would be 
against temperance." 

" But," said Miss Wentworth, " perhaps Mr. 
Desmond's ideas of temperance differ jfrom ours." 

" Without doubt," replied the rector ; " but I 
maintain that opinions like his obtain no sanction, 
either from ancient or modern custom, nor yet from 
Scripture ; while wine is used in religious worship, 
both in heathen and Christian ceremonies. For 
these reasons alone I should never think of being a 
total abstainer, nor could I fairly counsel any person 
to become one-" 

" I have always taken your view of the subject," 
observed Mr. Reilly ; " moderation is my motto, and 
one I have always striven to inculcate." He seemed 
to forget with what little success, as regarded his son 
Tom. 

" Well, I suppose," said Miss Wentworth, " every- 
one has a right to his or her own opinion on this 
question." 

"I cannot agree with you," replied the rector; 
" people will, of course, hold wrong opinions, and you 
cannot make them see they are wrong, and unfortu- 
nately wrong opinions lead to wrong doings." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Reilly; "the worst of these 
abstainers is, they never can keep their opinions to 
themselves, but want everybody else to adopt them." 
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" That is what I complain of," remarked her hus- 
band ; " to want all to abstain because some take too 
much, seems to me unfair." 

" Exactly so," replied Mr. Weaver ; " moderation is 
a Christian virtue, and we have the command to ' be 
temperate,' but none to totally abstain." 

" It seems a pity," said Mrs. Temple, " that Mr. 
Desmond holds these objectionable opinions, for 
otherwise he is a most agreeable acquaintance." 

" I suppose you have heard of this meeting he is 
about to hold," observed Mr. Reilly to the rector. 

" Yes, and I cannot say I approve of it. I think 
it will be productive of more harm than good, very 
likely rouse a bad feeling in the parish, while I much 
doubt a single poor person in Oakbum being 
restrained in their drinking habits." 

"It is a pity the poor drink so much, and waste 
their money," said Mrs. Temple. 

" It is, indeed,", answered Mr. Weaver. " No one 
more deplores the evils arising from drunkenness than 
myself, and I constantly feel how important it is that 
the poor should be educated to the practice of 
moderation.'' 

" If that time ever comes," said Miss Wentworth, 
" what a difference we shall see in their homes ! 
Really, it is almost disheartening now to give relief, 
when you know how little charity is of any real avail, 
with their present habits. I do think," she continued, 
smiling, " if this new neighbour of ours can effect 
any alteration in the homes of the poor, I shall be 
tempted to adopt his opinions and practice, right or 
wrong." 

" Don't say that. Miss Wentworth," said Mr. 
Weaver; "wrong or distorted ideas would not be 
likely to help you to the performance of right actions." 
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" Cannot you speak to Mr. Desmond, and remon- 
strate with him upon the subject of total abstinence ? " 
said Mr. Reilly, addressing the rector. 

" Do, Mr. Weaver," added Mrs. Reilly ; " do try and 
convince this young man how wrong his views are ; 
very likely, if you reason with him, he will be induced 
to modify, if not to give up, his peculiar opinions." 

" I am afraid that will be more difiScult than you 
imagine," was the reply ; " I have come across some 
abstainers in the course of my life, and have found 
them a very obstinate, bigoted set of people; Mr. 
Desmond will probably prove no exception ; however, 
it is doubtless my duty to speak to him on the sub- 
ject, therefore I shall not hesitate to do so, however 
disagreeable the endeavour may prove." 

In compliance with this determination, the rector 
next day visited Mr. Desmond. 

" I have called upon you," said the Rev. Mr. Weaver, 
after a few preliminary remarks, " to speak to you on 
the subject of the meeting about to be held in a few 
days." 

" You mean, I conclude, the meeting for the pro- 
motion of temperance? I trust we may count on 
your aid, Mr. Weaver ; indeed, I was just about to 
call on you for the purpose of asking, and must 
apologise for not having already consulted you in the 
matter." 

" Pray, make no apology, Mr. Desmond," said the 
rector, coldly ; " I believe we think so differently on 
this question of temperance, that probably my views 
would not work harmoniously with yours." 

" You surely are not against temperance?" inquired 
the Squire, in a surprised tone. He had heard that, 
in some instances, the clergy were opposed to the 
measure, but he had not come across one until now. 
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*' That depends on what you mean by temperance." 

"I mean," was the Squire's unhesitating reply, 
"total abstinence." 

" Exactly so ; and that is the very thing to which 
I object." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so, for it appears to me, 
anything that tends to raise your parishioners from 
the degradation and misery into which many of them 
have fallen,-a degradation and miseiy produced, as 
£Eur as I can judge, almost invariably from the use of 
strong drink, — ^I repeat, anything that raises them 
from such a condition, I should have thought would 
have been welcomed by you." 

''You speak, as all teetotalers seem to me to 
speak, as if total abstinence from beer, wine, or any 
similar beverage, was an unmitigated boon, as if 
it was the one and only cure for all the evils 
around us." 

" I do not think that I, or any abstainer, consider 
abstinence from alcoholic drink the cure for all evils ; 
but we do think, if generally practised, it would 
remedy, or frequently prevent, much of the evil that 
now exists." 

" I cannot agree with you. I think, if the prin* 
ciples of total abstinence were carried out to their 
fullest extent, we should soon have a general rising, 
perhaps a revolution, in this country, for the working 
people would no longer be contented with their 
position." 

" I cannot apprehend any such result as you seem 
to predict from the general adoption of temperance ; 
indeed, I imagine the very opposite would be the 
case. Temperance leads to comfort, peace, prosperity, 
and contentment, while the drink leads to discord, 
misery, crime ; these are more likely to produce that 

K 
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state of confusion and anarchy which you just now 
predicted." 

"Do not mistake me," interrupted the rector, 
willing to shift his ground from a position he now 
found not very tenable, " do not mistake me ; I am 
quite an advocate for temperance, though not for 
total abstinence, — in fact, I consider temperance 
wUhovt abstinence is better than temperance with 
abstinence." 

"Which, rendered another way, seems to me to 
mean simply this," replied the Squire, looking at the 
rector with his clear, penetrating eyes, " that a little 
self-indulgence is better than a little self-denial; 
this is not the spirit of Christianity, as I understand 
it, nor the teaching of the Bible." 

" The Bible," was the quick reply, " does not sanc- 
tion total abstinence ; the Church does not sanction it, 
for the Christian sacraments involve the use of wine." 

" You have made two asseverations ; let us take 
them separately, if you please. You say the Bible 
does not sanction totial abstinence. Let me ask you 
a question : Does it sanction taking alcoholic drink?" 

" I think it does. Look at the numerous instances 
in which wine is mentioned in Holy Scripture, and 
one of the earliest acts recorded is the planting of a 
vineyard." 

" The result of which was drunkenness ; your last 
instance is scarcely a proof in favour of your argu- 
ment." 

" But wine was used by the Jews, both at their 
social and religious feasts, even at their greatest feast 
of all, the Passover ; and therefore it received Divine 
sanction." 

"The wine of Scripture, the use of which was 
allowed, was not, I take it, fermented — not alcoholic 
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— and therefore not intoxicating, like the beverage 
we call wine." 

"I really think this is begging the question, 
Mr. Desmond. Wine is wine, and I cannot see, 
because we may set an adulterated article, that it 
affects the question we are discussing." 

" I think it does, but I will waive that point, — ^at all 
events for the present, — and proceed to ask whether 
you do not think the Bible gives a sanction to total 
abstinence in the conduct of the * Rechabites,' which 
obtained Divine praise." 

" But not for abstinence, but for obedience," inter- 
rupted the rector. 

" Do you imagine they would have been so strongly 
commended as to have it declared 'that Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand 
before the Lord for ever,' if their abstinence had been 
displeasing, or against the law of God? I do not. 
Then the Nazarites, again, were abstainers, for they 
were expressly commanded not to taste wine nor 
strong drink." 

" But these were a peculiar people," replied 
Mr. Weaver; "we are not called upon to follow 
their example." 

" Not if it is a good one ? " said Mr. Desmond, 
inquiringly. 

" What is good and right for persons in one condi- 
tion may not be equally right m another. That is 
what I complain of in you abstainers. You want 
everybody, under all circumstances, to abstain ; and 
I repeat, this kind of complete abstinence is not 
sanctioned by Holy Scripture. Solomon says, * Give 
strong drink to him who is ready to perish. Let him 
drink and forget his misery,* while St Paul recom- 
mended the use of wine to Timothy." 
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" I wonder," said the Squire, a little impatiently, 
"how many more times I am to hear those texts 
quoted in favour of alcoholic drink ; to me they seem 
to point to the very opposite conclusion, both mean- 
ing a medicinal application to be given only in 
extreme circumstances^ not a permission or com- 
mand to take it daily ; and, since you have quoted 
Solomon, permit me to do so too, for he says, ' Look 
not thou upon the wine,* * Wine is a mocker ; at the 
last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder/ and similar passages, proving that wine was a 
source of evil in those days, while how much more 
so is it in these? and when I say wine, I mean 
alcoholic drink generally. As to St. Paul's advice to 
Timothy, if it proves anything, it is that Timothy 
was an abstainer, for no person who habitually uses 
wine, or any similar drir^, would require su?h an 
injunction.*' 

"But we have a higher example than that of 
St. Paul or Timothy," said the rector — "viz., that of 
the Saviour Himself. Christ was not a total abstainer, 
neither did He encourage abstinence in others." 

" I do not think you, or any one, has the right to 
make such an assertion. No proof exists in Scripture 
that the Saviour ever partook of wine, not even 
when He instituted His Last Sacrament" 

" But He turned the water into wine at His first 
miracle ; this would surely not have been done by one 
who favoured total abstinence." 

" I think," said the Squire, " in reading or quoting 
the Bible, we must not forget the customs of Eastern 
life, or such as were prevalent at the period when 
the Scripture was written ; for, provided these were 
not sinful, no prohibition was given to them, although 
it could not be intended they should be sanctioned 
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for all time. Whatever was the nature of the 
beverage called wine, which was drunk by the Jews, 
it seems clear it was unintoxicating, or more would 
not have been given by Him who came to save men, 
not to tempt them to evil ; therefore, it seems to me 
unwise to quote that miracle in support of the drink- 
ing customs of the present day. We know nothing 
of the nature of the wine made by our Saviour, 
except that it was ' good ' ; we can only feel sure it 
would not in the least resemble the pernicious liquid 
now so constantly imbibed, nor cause regret or ruin 
to any who partook of it. You must excuse my 
saying, Mr. Weaver, that if the New Testament is read 
with an unprejudiced mind, it seems to me it favours 
abstinence ; for, whereas wine is used to commemo- 
rate the death — the violent, cruel death — of the 
Sinless One, water, from the baptising by John the 
Baptist down to the last chapter in Revelations, is 
used to symbolise life. Surely, if nothing is without 
design in Scripture, this fact cannot be wholly dis- 
regarded." 

" Then it is your opinion, Mr. Desmond, that under 
all the various circumstances and conditions of life, 
people are to abstain from eveiy kind of alcoholic 
drink whatever ? " 

" I think it would be found they would be better 
physically, socially, and morally." 

" Morally, perhaps, but not religiously, for you seem 
to have forgotten the Church enjoins the use of wine 
in her holiest Sacrament. 

'' No, I have not ; but abstainers do not generally 
object to wine taken in that sense." 

Mr« Weaver smiled, and said eagerly, as if sure 
now of a point of advantage, " The reasoning of you 
abstainers seems to me to be very illogical ; you first 
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denounce a thing as wrong and sinful, and then are 
ready to allow it as the symbol of a holy mystery." 

"Pardon me, I never said there was anything 
sinful in wine itself/only that its present free use leads 
to much evil; and, if you had not interrupted me, 
I should have added that I, and many other abstain- 
ers, prefer that non-alcoholic wine should be used 
for sacred purposes, and thus avoid offering a snare 
instead of a help to the soul ; for, alas ! when I see 
the alcoholic cup offered as the emblem of a holy 
rite, and remember what an awful temptation it has 
proved to some, so that they have from that moment 
rushed to what seems eternal ruin, I feel inclined to 
repeat the words of St. Paul, and say, ' Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils.' " 

'' Beally, Mr. Desmond, I cannot sit and listen to 
such shocking perversion of Scripture, and such 
heretical opinions." 

" I am sorry they should give offence; but I cannot, 
for that reason, alter them," said the Squire, in 
rather an irritated than regretful tone. 

"I had no idea you held such extreme views," 
continued the rector, "and was in hope I might have 
convinced, or at least persuaded you, to adopt some- 
thing of my ideas with regard to the question of 
temperance. I now see it is impossible, for I suppose 
you are one of those who would rather see a man 
die than give him a drop of alcohol" 

This was certainly an unwise, an ungracious speech, 
and it roused the Squire's anger. If he had been 
the pattern hero of a three- volume novel, he would 
of course have subdued his resentment and given a 
meek and proper answer. But Clarence Desmond, 
although possessing many estimable qualities, was 
by no ie^ a perfect beLg. for auch L only exist 
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in fiction. He had what people call "a temper," — 
indeed, it will generally be found that persons of a 
resolute, energetic, enthusiastic temperament are, as 
a rule, more or less quick-tempered, for to unite a 
firm will, an unswerving perseverance and earnestness, 
with gentleness and patience, is granted to very 
few. At all events, Squire Desmond did not combine 
these opposite qualities, so he now answered sharply, 
" I conclude you are one of those, Mr. Weaver, who 
would rather see a man perish body and soul, than 
give up the indulgence of intoxicating drink" 

Both men, in the heat of argument, had lost their 
tempers ; the rector being the first to recover him- 
self, said in calmer tones, "I do not think, Mr. 
Desmond, that anything in my speech or conduct 
warrants the assertion you have just made, although 
I feel it a just rebuke to my previous hasty remark." 

This speech recalled Mr. Desmond to himself. 
He felt that rudeness, even though it might embody 
truth, would not be likely to advance any cause in 
the eyes of its opponents; he therefore expressed 
regret for his last observation, and the rector and 
Squire parted amicably, although neither abated in 
the slightest degree their opinions on the subject of 
temperance ; and Mr. Weaver positively declined to 
be present at the meeting for the furtherance of that 
object, again alleging it would do more harm than 
good. 

The evening at length arrived when it was to 
occur. We say was to occur; for that meeting, so 
far as its purpose was concerned, was an utter failure. 
It was true, people came, but not with the view of 
hearing anything ; for the bulk of them would not 
listen to the Squire, or to any one else who tried to 
speak from the platform. Some of the worst and 
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lowest of the people had been enlisted by the 
publicans, by promises of beer or wi{)ing ofiF old 
scores, to create noise and confusion. This they effec- 
tually did, others soon joining with them. Cries were 
uttered about "Bobbing a poor man of his beer/' 
<< Trying to take away his pleasure, while the rich 
had theirs/' &c., untU the tumult became uncon- 
trollable. In vain the Squire tried to quell the 
disturbance. In vain did his strong, clear voice 
seek to make itself heard ; not a word would the 
excited mob listen to. They shouted, stamped, and 
yelled continuously; and the meeting was only brought 
to a close by some one turning out the gas, when the 
Squire was counseled to make his escape home as 

auietly as possible, for there was no knowing what 
\xe roughs of Oakbum might do in their present 
excited state. This advice Mr. Desmond followed : 
but, as he sat again at Burton Hall, with a pale but 
resolute countenance, he determined, although this 
meeting had been a &ilure, it should not be the last, 
and that he would be careful to take such measures 
as should be likely to ensure some success in future — 
or, at least, a fair hearing of the cause. Meanwhile, 
those for whose benefit the meeting had been under- 
taken were boozing in the public-houses, which were 
fuller than usual. As a natural consequence, greater 
drunkenness prevailed There were several fights, 
and more than one of the combatants got locked 
up ; so that it really seemed to the inhabitants of 
Oakbum as if the rector had been right when he 
said the meeting would rouse a bad feeling, and be 
productive of more harm than good. 




CHAPTER IV. 




0n th« Brink. 

HE Squire did not attempt another 

meeting at present, neither did he 

obtrude the subject of temperance at 

this period on his neighbours, rich or 

poor; so that many were inclined to think 

his views on the subject were at least 

modified, while the publicans and their allies 

uttered many a laugh and jest at having, as 

they said, "put down the Squire." They did not 

understand Mr. Desmond was only biding his time, 

and in the meanwhile was quietly working — doing 

what is known in military tactics as " sapping and 

mining." His &ank, pleasant manner in a measure 

dispersed the prejudices that had arisen against him 

as mist dissolves before the sun. Then his careful 

fulfilment of promises to his tenants, his timely, 

though by no iJeans lavish gifts. coxubiBed, as mont4 

went on, to win some of the poor at Oakbum to his 

side, or at least to render them unwilling to take 

part against him. 

" An evil," says a great German thinker, " ceases 

to be an evil firom the moment in which we begin to 
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combat it ; '' but this can scarcely be said of strong 
drink, which never ceases to be an evil until it is 
conquered. 

The evils resulting from the use of alcohol were 
supposed by the people of Oakbum, and many others 
think the same, to be wholly or chiefly confined to 
the lower or working-classes. Mr. Reilly had, there- 
fore, been surprised and chagrined that Tom could 
not, or would not, follow his example of moderation, 
but fell into habits of excess ; while Mrs. Stanfield 
was equally shocked at the want of steadiness in her 
son ; nor could she any longer hide from herself the 
fact— though she would never acknowledge it — that 
strong drink was causing his death. Yes, John 
Stanfield was dying, and he knew it now ; knew also 
that he had deliberately thrown his life away, for the 
doctors declared it was owing to his irregular habits 
that the seeds of consumption had been sown. 
Strange to say, the Squire was one of those who 
showed great kindness to John Stanfield — strange ? 
no, not strange ; for is not the abstainer ever more 
ready than the moderate drinker to pity and help 
the drunkard ? But surely, some may say, young 
Stanfield was not a drunkard. Not perhaps in the more 
common sense of that word; yet, inasmuch as strong 
drink caused his death, he was a drunkard. Too late 
he repented, at least as far as this life was concerned ; 
too late he saw the error of his way, for — ^and this, 
perhaps, was a little singular — ^he was the earliest 
convert at Oakbum to the Squire's opinions, and often 
deplored Mr. Desmond had not come earlier to the 
neighbourhood ; but it is doubtful whether Stanfield 
would have profited by his advice and example if 
he had. Tke dying man sought to win others over 
to the side of tne Squire, but although his remarks 
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were listened to quietly and respectfully, they made 
but little impression ; probably, if those with whom 
he conversed had spoken their minds freely, they 
would have said, "All that Stanfield urged was 
extremely suitable for a dying man, but not required 
to be followed by those in health and strength." 
They seemed to forget one was in their midst, in the 
full enjoyment of hfe's powers, who strictly carried 
out that which John Stanfield now tried to persuade 
them to adopt — ^viz., abstinence from alcoholic drink. 
Although the young man's pleadings were generally 
disregarded, he was destined to make an impression 
on two persons before he passed away for ever; 
those two were Miss Wentworth and Blanche Beilly. 
Wherever there was suffering and sorrow, there 
Elizabeth Wentworth was tolerably sure to be found. 
The case of young Stanfield proved no exception ; 
indeed, it was her kindly words and ministrations 
that helped to bring about a change in the young 
man's mind ; then he, with the aid of Mr. Desmond^ 
influenced Miss Wentworth in the question of abstain- 
ing, and she soon became an advocate of temperance 
according to the Squire's views, and not according to 
those of the rector. 

On Blanche Beilly his influence was, perhaps, even 
greater; for his l^t words hug Ungered hi her 
memory, even when her love for mm had become as 
a dream that is past. But this is anticipating a 
little, and we must now go back to the period when 
Blanche returned home. She was not benefited by 
change of scene ; indeed, appeared rather worse than 
better. Dr. Spenser was occasionally called in pro- 
fessionally. He looked grave, and seemed puzzled 
as to her complaint; perhaps he simply evaded 
questioning, and was not as ignorant of the cause as 
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he appeared Blanche evidently disliked his visits ; 
this was singular, as the doctor had been a favourite 
of hers. She also evinced no liking for the Squire ; 
seeming almost to shrink from his presence and the 
glance of his keen searching eyes — eyes which 
Blanche often thought persistently bent upon her. 
Yes^ they were, and admiringly too; for Clarence 
Desmond was singularly attracted to the beautiful 
Blanche, nor did her cold and distant manner 
towards him, so different from Grace's shy. quiet 
demeanour, deter this feeling. 

It is not too much to say he loved her from the 
first moment they met, though he was scarcely con- 
scious of the spell she cast over him until after the 
lapse of a little time; then he acknowledged to 
himself Blanche Beilly was the woman he wanted 
to make his wife, though, whether he should ever 
win her, he knew not. He had travelled much, seen 
many kinds of beauty, and yet he was, as the saying 
is, to '' encounter his fate " in a comparatively unim- 
portant town in England. 

Sometimes, when he felt acutely his isolation, for 
Bcaxcely any in Oakbum thoroughly sympathised 
with mm, the young Squire would think of selling 
Burton Hall- and returning to that land from which 
he had so lately come ; but the thought of Blanche 
restrained him. He would stay and endeavour to 
win her ; if he failed, why, then he could return to 
America. None guessed Mr. Desmond's thoughts 
were in any degree fixed on Blanche Reilly ; when- 
ever the topic of the Squire's marriage and probable 
wife were discussed — and where is the town or 
village where similar discussions do not occur? — it 
was ever another, and not Blanche, that was assigned 
to him; and, to use a racing term, ''the favourites'' 
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were Grace Reilly and Alice Temple — ^particularly 
the latter ; many declaring, the Miss Cottins amongst 
the number, ''she was just the wife for Squire 
Desmond/' while the one he coveted was at the 
present time singularly unfitted for him, but for 
a rea^son none even suspected, save, perhaps, Dr. 
Spenser. 

Had Blanche, then, some secret unknown to those 
who knew her best ? Did she shrink from the Squire, 
not as did Grace, from maidenly modesty, but firom 
a dread lest those clear, piercing eyes should pene- 
trate the mystery? Yes, Blanche had a secret, a 
sad secret to hide, which rendered the once free, 
careless, and sometimes haughty Blanche, melancholy, 
constrained, and ill at ease, and caused the Squire's 
looks, although they expressed nothing but kindness 
and tenderness, to prove to her a source of torment 
instead of pleasure, and occasionally to rouse in her 
feelings of terror and shame. 

What, then, was Blanche's secret ? Not so uncom- 
mon 9. one to the class she belonged, as she then 
supposed — the truth being that Blanche had taken 
to secret drinkvng. She had unfortunately been 
persuaded during the period of the fever, and even 
afterwards, that a little alcohol would be highly 
beneficial; soon the customary glass was looked 
forward to with avidity, then increased, then taken 
more frequently ; for in a household like the Beillys 
there was little or no difficulty in procuring the 
pernicious liquid, and thus Blanche was fast becoming 
a slave to the vice of intemperance — a.t least it is 
probable she would have become so, had it not been 
for the arrival at Oakbum of Clarence Desmond. 
His example was not entirely without influence 
even on Blanche, and she would at times, especially 
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after being in his society, experience a feeling of 
shame as she drank her customary secret glass, and 
determine to be more moderate for the future. But 
while moderation may be practised by those who 
have never exceeded its limits in the consumption of 
alcoholic beverage, it is difficult — ^nay, well-nigh 
impossible — ^for those who have overstepped the 
bounds; and so Blanche, in spite of regrets and 
many resolutions, fell again and again into the old 
temptation, and it was reserved for John Stanfield, 
whom she still loved, by his dying exhortations, to 
rouse Blanche from the terrible habit into which she 
was fast feilling. Not that he had any suspicion this 
vice offered the slightest seduction to Blanche. His 
warning regarded her brother, whom he would have 
liked to have seen once again ; as this seemed impos- 
sible, he entreated for a last interview with Blanche, 
and then asked her to promise him faithfully to 
deliver his dying message to Tom. Then lamenting 
his example, he had too much reason for believing, 
had led Tom into grievous error, conjured her to 
warn him that any deviation from the right path 
was sure to bring its own punishment, and especially 
to warn him to " beware of the insidious foe, strong 
drink." 

" Tell him," said Stanfield, " to think seriously on 
this subject, to take me as a warning, and Mr. 
Desmond as an example. Tell him I said it would 
be easier for him to follow the Squire's practice than 
the code of moderation in which we have been 
educated. Tell him the only safe course for those 
who are likely to exceed the strictest moderation is 
to absta/in entirely" 

These simple words, uttered slowly in gasps, were 
almost the last utterances Blanche heard from the 
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lips of him to whom she had been betrothed, and 
who certainly did love her — ^though not, as, he now 
confessed, she deserved to be loved. This fact, coupled 
with the solemn circumstances imder which the 
advice was given, for John Stanfield died three days 
after this interview, made a great impression on 
Blanche ; it seemed to reveal to her, as by a sudden 
inspiration, her own danger, and the best, the only 
remedy. 

'' Yes," she said to herself, " poor John meant that 
message for Tom ; I wonder how he will take it, and 
whether he will become an abstainer ? " 

Her mind for a few moments dwelt on her brother, 
then again reverted to Stanfield's dying words, and 
their application to herself 

" Am not I," she thought, " exceeding the limits 
of moderation? Though I remember hearing the 
Squire say no one could strictly define moderation 
in regard to alcoholic drink, stiU, am not I becoming 
immoderate in its use ? It was that sad advice of 
Mrs. Podgers, telling me to take a little wine for the 
sake of my health, uiat has proved such a source of 
temptation to me. Great heaven! shall I ever 
become like her? Yet once she seemed as moderate 
as myself." 

Blanche thought over the subject again and sssia, 
and soon determined to follow John Stanfield's advice 
and totally abstain. She now mourned his loss the 
more, as she imagined his presence would have 
strengthened her in this trial — ^for it was a trial to 
Blanche to discard her hitherto favourite beverage, and 
to court, only too probably, questioning and remarks, 
perhaps even some of the obloquy that still rested 
on the Squire, notwithstanding he had so much in his 
£a.vour in the eyes of all, except being an abstainer. 
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As Blanche thought of the Squire, it came into her 
mind that perhaps he might help her. She did not 
yet guess how willingly he would render her the 
slightest service, for she had not the remotest idea, 
at this period, that Mr. Desmond gave her even 
a passing thought, when not actually in her society ; 
for Blanche was not vain, though possessing beauty 
and accomplishments, although she was proud — 
perhaps too proud ; but her very pride kept her 
from imagining that every eligible man she came 
in contact with must of necessity fall in love with 
her. Probably this constituted one of her charms 
in an age when — ^must we not say it? — young 
ladies seem more ready to court young men, than 
vice versd. Therefore, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, she did not think of the Squire because he 
was young and handsome ; if he had been old and 
ugly, she would have sought his advice just the same 
— sought it, in fact, more readily; and the only reason 
of her thinking of him now was that he was the only 
total abstainer she knew. So he was agreeably 
sui'prised, next time they met, to find Blanche Reilly's 
usual cold and somewhat haughty demeanour towards 
him, a demeanour she was now inclined to regret, had 
vanished ; and pleasant hopes of the future began to 
flit through his mind, though he appeared not to 
notice her altered manner, nor to observe that she 
took water at table instead of wine, until they 
happened to be conversing a little apart from the 
rest of the company, when she drew the conversation 
to the subject of total abstinence. Soon the Squire, 
in a simple, condensed manner, explained the prin- 
ciples of temperance, and Blanche ^as brought to 
see that not only for her own sake, for her own health, 
welfare and happiness, but for the sake of others, she 
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ought to adopt the practice of abstinence. Hence- 
forth, Blanche became a total abstainer, in spite of 
many a remonstrance on the part of her fiunily. and 
mui ridicule on the part of her friends. 

It may be noticed, Blanche had mentioned Mrs. 
Podgers as having ezceeded the bounds of sobriety, 
and being a cause of Blanche herself becoming, for a 
time, too much addicted to the use of alcohol 

When the fever was raging at Oakbum, a doctor 
(we are glad to say, not Doctor Spenser) advised 
Mrs. Podgers to take a glass of port- wine, or a little 
brandy, occasionally. Doctors now have, of course, 
grown wiser, and would not recommend anything so 
pernicious to their patients, unless it were admmis- 
tered, as poisons are, with all due precaution. But at 
the period of which we are speaking, many medical 
men really believed a certain quantity of alcohol, in 
the shape of wine or spirits, was, in tie majority of 
cases, beneficial ; so Mrs. Podgers was advised, to 
take a little alcohol, and was quite ready to follow 
what she thought so pleasant a prescription. She 
then persuadea the Keillys to adopt it ; and in 
Blanche's case, as we have seen, with sadly preju- 
dicial eflfect. But, while the younger woman stopped 
on the brink of ruin, the elder lady gradually 
abandoned herself more and more to the fatal habit 
of intemperance; and the Miss Cottins, although 
frequently inclined to be censorious, were right when 
they suspected Mrs. Podgers of inebriety. Her 
terrible failing was no longer a secret, for she was 
fast losing even shame at her frequent habits of 
intoxication. As we shall not have occasion to refer 
to the Podgers again, it may be stated that, in con- 
sequence of the conduct of the mistress, the school 
waxed worse and worse, till at length it was given up 
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altogether. Mrs. Podgers was placed in an asylum 
for inebriates, while Mr. Podgers was glad to obtain 
a situation as tutor in a school Strange to say, he 
did not seem to take any warning by his wife's down- 
&U; for. when last seen, his app^ce indicated he. 
too, was a votary of alcohol Thus did a once respect- 
able family degenerate throu^ the use of strong 
drink. Is not the case of the rodgers that of thou- 
sands in England ? and would it not be well for every 
mcklerate dnnker to ask the question, — '' Am not 1 
standing on the brink of temptation — a temptation 
that has proved too powerful for countless numbers ; 
and may, who can tell, gain over me a fiital 
mastery?" 





CHAPTER V. 




Tlw Squirje obtains ^Uids, 

QUIRE DESMOND, although quiet 
for a time in regard to advocating 
the claims of temperance, yet ever 
had the cause in view; nor did he 
despair of one day seeing the majority 
at Oakbum on his side. At present, 
there was only a minority ; but considering 
there had not been a single abstainer in the 
neighbourhood previous to his arrival, this small 
number was, at least, encouraging. It must in fair- 
ness, however, be stated that many, both rich and 
poor, only abstained with the idea of pleasing the 
bquire — the poor, because they hoped to obtain 
greater gifts ; those better off, from the motive of 
ingratiating themselves with Mr. Desmond; and 
more than one young lady in Oakbum left oflf wine 
and drank water, with the hope the Squire might be 
induced to think favourably of her. Many — the 
Miss Cottins amongst the number — averred that 
Grace and Blanche Reilly abstained from this motive. 
Blanche, as we know, did not ; while Grace, who had 
soon followed her sister's example, did so because she 
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perceived it was right, and not merely with the idea 
of pleasing Mr. Desmond — though, it cannot be 
denied, the thought was pleasant to her that he 
would approve the course she had taken. 

The Temples had also all become abstainers, from 
the conviction the poor would never be won to the 
adoption of total abstinence, unless those in a higher 
station set them an ezample ; and this family were 
agreeably surprised to find they were benefited by 
their present practice. 

In consequence of their being entirely on the 
Squire's side on this question, he was frequently at 
the Temples; so often, in fact, that a rumour got 
about that Mr. Desmond was engaged to Miss Temple. 
How this report arose could not be imagined, as the 
Temples simply regarded the Squire as a friend ; nor 
did the fair Ahce entertain for him any warmer 
feeling than friendship, though she now regarded 
him less critically than dunng the first two or three 
months after his arrival at OaJcbum. 

" I think I shall soon endeavour to hold another 
temperance meeting," said Squire Desmond, during 
one of his visits to the Temples. 

" What ! when you had so little success with the 
last ! " replied Mrs. Temple, in accents of some sur- 
prise. 

" Yes ; for I believe I can now hope to render it, at 
least, partially successful,- and trust this time I am not 
mistaken. I consider now I did make a mistake in the 
last meeting. It was held too prematurely ; the people 
were not, in any degree, prepared for it. Perhaps my 
enthusiasm for the cause of temperance sometimes 
leads me away and overpowers my judgment." 

" But I thought," said Alice, ** it was alwajrs well 
to be enthusiastic in a good cause." 
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''Certainly, Miss Temple; but then enthusiasm, 
like a steed, is much more useful when guided with 
the reins of judgment and discretion." 

"You are quite right, Mr. Desmond," said Miss 
Wentworth ; " for I often think a cause suffers more 
detriment from inconsiderate zeal than downright 
opposition. In regard to the meeting you speak of, 
I am glad to hear it is intended to be held, for 
I agree with you that it will probably be much less 
a failure than the last ; circumstances — ^no, not cir- 
cumstances," she added, correcting herself, with a 
smile — "but people have altered a little since you 
came among us ; we, ourselves, for instance." 

"You cannot tell how often I feel glad of your 
support and sympathy," replied the Squire, pleasantly; 
" it may be noble to stand alone for right and truth, 
but it is scarcely agreeable to poor human nature." 

" I am afraid, Mr. Desmond, you have experienced 
something of this standing alone since you came to 
dwell at Oakbum," said Mrs. Temple; "and you 
would probably have experienced it in a greater 
degree, had yoir position not been what it is." 

" You mean," replied the Squire, with a look half- 
serious, half-amused, "that my being an abstainer 
places a sort of ban on me — something like being a 
Dissenter in former days." 

" I fancy those days are scarcely past," said Miss 
Wentworth ; " for I believe even now, in some circles. 
Dissenters are regarded as a sort of religious pariahs ; 
and I know the rector is not willing to admit them 
as on a par with the Church of England." 

"Mr. Weaver appears to me," said the Squire, "to 
be a man of limited views ; but, I dare say, I am not 
likely to judge him fairly, for he and I are wholly 
opposed on the subject of temperance." 
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''It seems so strange/' said Alice, thoughtfully, 
" that one who, I am sure, wishes to do good, and 
does do a great deal, should be so opposed to a 
measure which would so greatly help to benefit 
everybody." 

" Only, you see, Miss Temple," answered the Squire, 
good-humouredly, "the rector cannot see it from 
that point of view. We can but hope that time and 
persevering effort may yet win him over. Perhaps 
he may be more ready to listen to some one else on 
the subject; for — ^I may be wrong — ^but I imagine 
he has taken a prejudice against me." 

" I believe he considers you hold rather peculiar 
opinions," said Miss Wentworth, smiling, " on religious 
matters as well as temperance," 

" Indeed ? I am not aware I differed much from 
him on any vital point of religion." 

" Oh ! not on any vital point," interposed Mrs. 
Temple. " I fancy it was something about preach- 
ing — that the seimon should be given at some other 
time than when it is; but I cannot say I exactly 
understood." 

" I remember now," and the Squire laughed ; then 
resumed more seriously, " I am sorry if I gave any 
offence; it was far from my intention. We were 
having a little discussion about preaching. Mr. 
Weaver was saying it was sometimes difficult to 
awaken the interest of a congregation, or to hold 
their attention for any time if aroused ; and I then 
said I thought it would frequently be better if the 
sermon was given before than after the prayers." 

" That seems a singular idea," said Mrs. Temple. 

"Yet," continued the Squire; "I think the 
alteration would frequently be found to have a 
beneficial effect; and, surely, when there are so 
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many innovations in the Church, this one could 
not De complained o£ You see^ under the present 
system the prayers, though undoubtedly beautiful, 
are, from their unvarying regularity, just a little 
monotonous, and that monotony dulls the mind, and 
renders it less eager — less receptive. Now if, while 
we, and the clergyman also, were fresh, we had his 
thoughts given to us in a vigorous, earnest style, it 
would rouse many of us up, turn our minds from 
worldly to higher things, cfispose us to pray more 
fervently, and praise more heartily." 

<<I think there is some truth in what you say, 
Mr. Desmond," said Miss Wentworth, ''and perhaps^ 
because the mind feels fresh is the reason one can 
often listen with more interest — and, I am afraid, 
sometimes with more profit — to an address or lecture, 
than to a sermon, a feeling that over and over again, 
as regards myself, I have deprecated." 

''I wish some one would try my idea," said the 
Squire ; " but, talking of addresses, I shall want some 
to address the meeting I now propose to organise. 
Do you think I may count on Mr. Temple's assist- 
ance ? " 

"I am sure," replied Mrs. Temple, "he will be 
happy to give you any help in his power ; but, you 
are aware, he has only been an abstainer a very short 
time; ought not the speakers to be, like yourself 
veterans in the cause ? " 

" I hope some will, for I expect to get one or two 
speakers from London ; but, I think, if Mr. Temple 
would take the chair on the occasion " 

"Surely you will do that yourself," interrupted 
Miss Wentworth. 

" No," was the reply ; " I do not wish to put myself 
forward at aU. Mr. Temple, being well known to 
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the people, will, I think, have a good influence, so I 
hope he will not disappoint me." The Squire then 
proceeded to say he hoped this meeting would be 
the commencement of a series, that would be held 
from time to time, and thus lead the way to altera- 
tions and improvements in the neighbourhood of 
Oakbum. 

. "I hear you are going to hold another meeting, 
Mr. Desmond." The speaker was now Dr. Spenser, 
the Squire having called at his house to present 
Mrs. Spender with some choice flowers. 

" Yes, I intend having another venture, remember- 
ing the old childish adage, 'If at first you don't 
-succeed, try, try again,' " laughed the Squire. 

" If you will excuse my saying so, you seem to have 
the English quaUties of pluck and perseverance." 

"They are undoubtedly English," was the reply, 
** but not exclusively so ; I have seen those qualities 
in frequent exercise on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
I have ever found the Americans an enthusiastic, 
brave, go-ahead people ; and, I think, all must allow 
that a country which can produce a Lincoln and a 
Garfield, — ay, and others like them, for I have come 
across men who, I believe, possessed similar charac- 
ters, though not destined to be known to the world, — 
I saiy a country and a government which can pro- 
duce such men, can well hold its place with other 
nations." 

"Ah! Garfield and Lincoln were wonderfiil men," 
replied the doctor ; " one scarcely knows which was 
the most wonderful ; and it is singular, too, what a 
resemblance there is in their career from, it might 
be said, the cradle to the grave." 

"Such men," replied the Squire, "do good, not 
only to their own country, but to the world ; and 
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there is only one thing for which I envy them, 
and that is tneir immense influence — ^though that, of 
course, has its solemn responsibilities." 

" Probably, we none of us think sufficiently of the 
influence we are exercising, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on others," said Mrs. Spenser. 

" Very likely not," was the prompt reply. 

" Might I now ask," added the Squire, " that your 
influence, your united influence," and he looked from 
husband to wife, ''may be used for the decided 
benefit of others ? " 

" In what way ? " demanded the doctor. 

" For the meeting you propose having ? " inquired 
Mrs. Spenser. 

" For the meeting, if you will ; but I desire more 
than that." 

*' My husband may perhaps assist you, but I am 
too helpless to be of any use," and poor Margaret 
sighed. 

"Indeed, Mrs. Spenser, I think you can render 
great assistance, if you only will ; say that you will 
come over to my side, that you — and the doctor, too, 
I hope — will become abstainers; then you may be 
quite sure your influence, in this one thing at least, 
will be for good." 

The Squire gazed earnestly at his friends, and his 
looks seemed more eloquent at this moment than his 
words. 

Mai*garet hesitated, more than half-convinced, yet 
still wavering. " Ought I to abstain ? " she said, 
appealing to her husband. " Yes, perhaps I ought 
— if, as Mr. Desmond says, I can influence others for 
good." 

"I don't know what to say about it, Margaret, 
considering your weak state," replied Dr. Spenser, 
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gravely. It was rarely any comment was ever made 
by him on his wife's sad, helpless condition, but now 
it was impossible entirely to ignore it. 

" Surely," said Mr. Desmond, " you do not really 
believe alcohol is beneficial." 

" Not to those in health, perhaps ; but in cases of 
sickness, and for any one suffering like my dear wife, 
I think a little is necessary." 

"Well, I am, of course, no doctor; but I cannot 
help thinking alcohol is too frequently administered 
even as a medicine, and that it often retards instead 
of hastening the patient's recovery. I often wish you 
doctors were a little more cautious in recommending 
that which is a poison, and which too frequently 
creates a disease far more terrible than that it was 
intended to cure." 

"I do agree with your sentiments so far, Mr. 
Desmond, but do not think I have ever heedlessly 
recommended the use of alcohol; while, in all my 
practice, I only remember one case where it would 
certainly have been better if I had not done so." 

"Then," replied the Squire, earnestly, "by the 
remembrance of that one instance, wiU you not 
forbear to recommend alcohol again, or by your 
example to show you put any £aith in its constant 
use?" 

" In short," said the doctor, smiling, " you want me 
to promise to be a total abstainer." 

" I only wish I could do so, for I am sure you must 
allow that alcohol, so far from adding to any one's 
welfare and happiness, too often exercises a contrary 
efifect ; and I know you cannot contradict me with 
truth if I add that it is prejudicial to health even 
when taken in a moderate degree." 

" I will make no detrimental admissions/' replied 
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the doctor, laughing, ''neither must I become a 
convert to your ideas, or where would my practice 
be ? " he added, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

His auditors both laughed, though Mr. Desmond 
hastened to say, " I do not think your practice would 
be much affected^ except for good, by any change in 
this respect" 

" Doubtless," replied fthe doctor, now more seri- 
ously, "some of my patients, especially the poorer 
class, would be all the better for the prescription of 
temperance. Heaven knows, something ought to be 
done in Great Oakbum — the drunkenness there is 
often appalling." 

" Not only in Oakbum," added Mr. Desmond, " but 
in countless other towns and villages the same terrible 
enemy is making ravages. No place is free from the 
sin of intemperance. Drink has been called the 
curse of England. I say it is the curse of the world." 

"You speak strongly, Mr. Desmond," said Mrs. 
Spenser. 

"Forgive me if I do; I feel strongly on this 
subject." 

" Is there, then, so much drinking in America ? " 
inquired the doctor : " I thought they were consider- 
ably ahead of us in temperance reform, with their 
' Maine Law ' and other restrictions." 

" Probably they are ahead in some respects, as 
with regard to the 'Maine Law;' would it were 
possible to have a Maine Law enacted for many a 
city in England, it is needed badly enough ; but 
America has still much to accomplish in the matter 
of the drink question, for Americans, like ourselves, 
are only in the dawn of temperance." 

" By temperance, you mean total abstinence ? " said 
Dr. Spenser. 
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" Certainly I do ; what other remedy is there for 
intemperance ? " 

"But, then," replied the doctor, "I do not see, 
because some are intemperate, all must of necessity 
abstain. Intoxication is a disease as well as a yice, 
and a healthy person does not require to follow the 
prescription and rules of the diseased." 

"That is true, is it not, Mr. Desmond?" said 
Margaret ; " you would not wish to condemn all to lie 
on a couch because, for instance, I am obliged to 
do so?" 

" The cases are not analogous, my dear lady ; for 
others to recline would not assist you to walk ; but, 
in the case of intoxicating drink, for the moderate 
man to abstain does materially help the drunkard — 
example, in this instance, being more powerful than 
precept. Therefore, you see," he added, turning to 
Dr. Spenser, " it is our duty, considering intemper- 
ance in its twofold aspect of disease and vice, to 
abstain, and thus offer the most powerful aid to those 
thus afflicted to free themselves for ever from this 
taint." 

" You plead your cause earnestly," said Dr. Spenser ; 
" but you must not imagine, from what I have said, 
that I am entirely opposed to temperance ; I believe 
it is the only remedy for drunkenness." 

"But do you not see that, if only drunkards 
adopted abstinence, then to abstain, instead of being 
an honour, would be a disgrace ? " 

" That is true, certainly," replied the doctor ; " so 
it is evident some moderate people must abstain, if 
only to set an example, and do away with the stigma." 

" If some abstain, why not all ? " said the Squire, 
smiling. 

" Well, perhaps for the reason it is impossible to 
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get every one to abstain ; myself, for example," said 
the doctor, with a sly look. 

" I don't despair of you yet, while I have great 
hopes of Mrs. Spenser." 

" Indeed, Mr. Desmond, I think I shall be per- 
suaded to try your prescription," said Margaret. 

" If you do, I hope you will consent to let the trial 
last a reasonable time, remembering we abstainers 
.claim no magical properties for water, as many 
persons seem to imagine. I have more than once 
met persons who said abstinence did not agree with 
them, and on inquiry found that, after a liberal 
indulgence in alcoholic liquid for a life-time, they 
have adopted total abstinence for a few weeks, and 
then, because they did not immediately feel all the 
benefits described by abstainers of long standing, 
they immediately came to the conclusion that either 
total abstinence was an imposture, or else they them- 
selves were unsuited to its practice. But if you 
are disposed to give temperance a fair trial, I tlunk 
you will adhere to it ; and I doubt not," added the 
Squire, with his pleasant manner, " when others hear 
of Mrs. SpeBser abstaining, they also will be induced 
to follow her example." 

" I should indeed feel glad," she replied, " if my 
example in this respect could influence or reclaim 
even one person from the path of immoderate drink- 
ing; for I am sufficiently informed of all that goes on 
at Oakbum to be aware what an evil intemperance 
is to this neighbourhood, and I feel thankful, Mr. 
Desmond, it is proposed to do something whereby 
the evil may be lessened." 

" Yes," added Dr. Spenser ; " I hope your influence. 
Squire, will have some effect on the poorer class, for 
there is nothing in which they need greater reform 
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than in their habits of drinking. It is sad to think, 
on an average, half their wages — and I know in many 
cases I am stating far under what is actually spent 
— should be consumed on drink." 

"It is indeed," said the Squire. " Taking temper- 
ance at what I may call the lowest point of view, 
how much would it add to the worldly prosperity 
of the individual, the family, the nation, if it were 
universally practised. But the poor seem utterly 
ignorant of the simplest principles of social economy." 

"Or of domestic, either, I am afraid," said Mrs. 
Spenser ; " for how often they throw away that^which 
might be turned to account." 

" I hope," replied Mr. Desmond, " I shall not be 
thought to be straining a point in favour of absti* 
nence, if I say the wastefulness is produced by strong 
drink, which induces a feeling of carelessness and 
recklessness in those who constantly imbibe it." 

"Yet it is frequently said," replied Margaret, 
" that the poor drink because they are so wretched 
and miserable." 

" Whereas," returned the Squire, " the opposite is 
the truth, and the poor are wretched and miserable 
because they drink. They never pause to consider 
that if the money now consumed on alcohol were 
spent on other things, we should hear little about 
depression of trade, the market being overstocked, 
and men either wanting work or being compelled to 
labour for low wages. I feel convinced temperance, 
in its widest significance, is the only real and lasting 
remedy for many of the evils that are now the lot of 
the poor." 

" Many think education and the increase of better 
dwellings would tend to decrease much of the evil 
that now exists," said the doctor. 
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'^ All these agencies will, of course, assist in raising 
the condition of the poor," replied the Squire ; "but 
still I would give the first place to temperance, for 
the better dwelling will be comparatively of little 
use . while the occupant remains the same. You 
must make a man temperate, otherwise his know- 
ledge only makes his ruin more complete; and 
education never yet prevented the downfall of any 
one in regard to the temptation of strong drink — 
witness the lapses in this respect in the case of many 
deigymen. ministers, doctors, and lawyers." 

" That is so, I know," replied Dr. Spenser ; " still 
it seems to me this question of temperance more 
particularly concerns the poor." 

"It concerns all classes," replied Mr. Desmond, 
"though the effects of intemperance are more dis- 
cernible in the poor, as also the case of improvement 
when they adopt the practice of total abstinence. 
To win the poor to temperance, or total abstinence, 
is the best — I am almost tempted to say the only 
way, of benefiting without pauperising them, which 
all mere charity has a tendency to do.' 

"That is true," replied Dr. Spenser; "here in 
Oakburn I am ^sometimes inclined to thmk there is 
too much charity instead of too little, and the poor 
people get a habit of depending on those better oflf 
than themselves, instead of on their own eflforts." 

"In other words," said the Squire, "the money 
that ought to support the family is spent at the 
public-house, the husband and father knowing their 
wants will be suppUed by the charity of others." 

" I am afraid that is frequently the case," said Mrs. 
Spenser; "yet it seems hard not to help those in 
distress, from whatever cause it may arise." 

"Only," returned Mr. Desmond, "we must en- 
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deavonr to help them in the right way, so as not 
merely to aflford temporary relief, but a lasting 
benefit ; this temperance most frequently does, when 
mere charity does not. Although, believe me, I have 
no wish to decry almsgiving and charitable bequests ; 
yet I do wish sometimes, when I see the large sums 
given to hospitals, orphanages, reAiges, and tibe like, 
— not that less were given to them, for they are all 
worthy of support, — but that a little of the donor's 
wealth had found its way to the cause of temperance, 
and that non-abstainers would help in this way, and 
thus assist in lessening some of the evil that now 
exists." 

" But surely," replied the doctor, " there are many 
who are liberal to the temperance cause ? " 

"Yes, but they are generally abstainers; what 
I should like to see is the non-abstainer helping a 
little in this way." 

'•' But then," said Margaret, " people are not likely 
to help a cause of which they feel doubt or distaste, 
are they ? " 

" Fancy, now, your proposing to the rector to con- 
tribute," added Dr. Spenser, with a little humour. 

" I should of course be refused ; but all are not so 
entirely against total abstinence as the Rev. Mr. 
Weaver. It is a pity, for he seems worthy of his 
vocation in many respects ; yet I don't know that he 
is singular in his opinions: the Church, and I am 
now taking the word ' Church ' in its very widest 
signification, is too frequently either against tem- 
perance, or else displays a supine indifference on the 
subject, which, to say the least, is surprising." 

" Yet," said the doctor, " there are many clergymen 
and ministers of all denominations who support 
temperance and preach it." ' 
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"Yes, I thank God it is so; but still none can 
deny these are the minority, — they are few in 
number compared with those who ignore the ques- 
tion altogether. How often now, Dr. Spenser, do you 
hear a sermon in which temperance is the subject, 
or even one point of the discourse ? " 

"Well, we are not likely to hear that question 
discussed, considering the proclivities of our rector." 

" Excuse me ; I was not confining my observation 
to Oakbum, — ^I meant it generally; and I repeat, 
How often do we hear a sermon in which temper- 
ance is introduced ? " 

" Not often, I must confess,'* replied Dr. Spenser ; 
"indeed, I scarcely remember at this moment to 
have heard one. Certainly, if temperance is to be 
regarded as a Christian virtue, the Church seems 
rather lax in enforcing its practice." 

" Still," answered the Squire, " it would be unfair 
to consider the Church only to blame ; the Press is 
quite as frequently against it." 

" Yes," said the doctor ; " I am always, though not 
an abstainer, sorry when I see the papers and 
periodicals of the day deriding or opposing the 
question of temperance." 

" It is not mere opposition I mean. It is that 
nearly all classes of literature, but more especially 
works of fiction, seem to me to foster, to encourage 
habits of drinking and smoking." 

"But, surely, you dont want every book and 
pamphlet to deal with the temperance question. 
There seems to me already a vast deal both written 
and said on this subject." 

" Not so much as there ought to be, for people 
generally appear to know but little on this subject. 
But I was not referring to temperance literature, so- 

M 
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called; what I meant was that general literature 
should say a word now and then on this subject — or 
give it a sort of tacit approval, at least, by withhold- 
ing the constant mention of wine and cigars, now so 
fashionable in many of our best novels. I hope the 
time will come when many of our most popular 
authors will see their duty in this respect, and tnrow 
their influence on the side of temperance instead of 
on the side of alcohol; also, that theatrical repre- 
sentations might, from time to time, give a little aid 
in this respect" 

" We have, I think, had one or two plays repre- 
senting the horrors of drink," said Dr. Speiier. 

** Yes, one or two," was the reply, " against the 
overwhelming majority that depict drinking as a 
pleasure and laudable gratification." 

"Besides, some persons," continued Dr. Spenser, 
"condemn the Drama, and would not think any 
cause benefited by calling in its aid" 

"I am fully aware theatrical representations are 
condemned by some, and I am not at the present 
moment seeking to justify them or the reverse. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained concerning 
them, it is certain a vast majority of people attend 
them; therefore. I contend Aey ^t exercise an 
influence in regard to temperance." 

" I must confess I am not entirely of your opinion 
in this matter," said Dr. Spenser. " I do not wish 
the Stage and the Press to be turned into a sort of 
general temperance arena." 

"You mistake me; neither do I. I only desire 
those two powerful advocates with the public should 
not throw their influence on the wrong side." 

"Or what you abstainers call the wrong side," 
answered the doctor, laughing. 
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Mrs. Spenser, who had been silent during the last 
part of the discussion, now said she intended giving 
total abstinence a &jr trial. Her husband did not 
offer any further opposition to her doing so, although 
he said, when they were again alone, he thought the 
Squire held some very curious opinions. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Second Mmtitig. 

? OM is coming home," said Mr. Reilly, 
• entering his wife's and daughters* 



"Is he, indeed, coming home, dear 
boy ? " said the mother. 

" Is he coming home to stay ? We hope 
tie is," said both the girls. All Tom's 
filings were now forgotten by this affec- 
tionate family, and they felt nothing but pleaaure 
at the prospect of his return. At present it was 
undedded whether that return would be permanent; 
Mr. Reilly saying he thought it would be better to 
leave the decision to Tom nimself. 

At length the looked-for day has arrived. What 
loving preparations have been made, with a view to 
Tom's comfort and pleasure ! How will he come 
back — he who left his home under the shadow of 
disgrace ? Is he still the same ? Has he deteriorated 
or improved? What has time been doing for Tom 
Keilly ? Apparently it has improved him ; for, as he 
enters the presence of those waiting to welcome him, 
he looks in better health, more self-reliant and manly, 
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than when he quitted Oakbum. At first the Reillys 
do not, in the aflFectionate eagerness of their recep- 
tion, perceive the difference in him, which would 
immediately have struck a stranger ; to them he was 
simply Tom, — ^that was enough. But, the first effusion 
of their welcome over, all began to make allusions to 
his altered appearance. 

"You have certainly improved wonderfully, Tom, 
since you have been away," said his father. 

" I hope I have ; there was room for improvement, 
I think,'' replied Tom, a little drily. 

"You look remarkably well, dear boy," said his 
mother, looking at him fondly. 

** Quite handsome, too," said both girls, admir- 
ingly. They were right, for Tom Reilly might now 
compare favourably with the Squire; although, in 
some respects, a complete contrast. The tall, straight 
figure, the well-defined features, the clear blue eyes, 
— ^above all, the firank and fearless expression of 
countenance, — might well entitle Tom Reilly to be 
called good-looking, and even by some a handsome 
young man. 

What had caused the present alteration in him ? 
Temperance ! — for Tom Reilly was now a total 
abstainer, and wore the " bit of blue." 

Blanche was the first to notice this. As she stood 
near her brother, she suddenly caught sight of the 
tiny piece of ribbon ; touching it, she said, — and her 
beautiful face lighted up with increased pleiasure, — 
" Oh, Tom ! you are wearing this. Are you indeed 
an abstainer ? " 

Her question recalled Tom to the fact that 
his altered sentiments and practice, with regard 
to alcohol, were unknown to his family ; for, when 
Tom began to abstain, he forbore communicating 
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his altered habits, partly because he feared they 
might not be continued, and partly because he felt 
sure of receiving no sympathy, but rather ridicule, 
and perhaps some opposition. Yet, when Blanche 
asked him the question, — "Are you an abstainer?" 
he did not find it quite so easy to reply as he had 
imagined. For a moment he hesitated. But Tom's 
moral nature had improved as well as his physical ; 
so he answered, in calm, clear tones, " Yes, Blanche, 
lam." 

Then he met the astonished looks of those 
around him with a frank, fearless gaze ; but he, in 
his turn, was surprised to find Blanche embracing 
him, and saying, " Oh, I am so glad ! so glad ! " 
Brother and sister had kept each other in ignorance 
of their adoption of temperance, from a sort of 
undefined dread of what the other would say ; and 
now, behold, they were as one on this point, — each 
felt as if a difficulty were suddenly dispelled ; and, 
with regard to Tom, Grace's remark of "You are 
then one of us, Tom, — ^you are on our side ! " seemed 
only what he expected. 

"Don't think, from Grace's speech, that your 
mother and I have adopted these new-fangled 
notions," said Mr. Beilly, who, strange to say, did 
not appear pleased at hearing his son had become an 
adherent of temperance. "The girls, from some 
cause or other," he continued, " have taken up with 
the idea, and I have offered no objection. But I 
certainly did not think you would have joined the 
affair, and in such a pronounced manner, too ; for I 
suppose, since you wear that bit of a thing in your 
coat, you have signed the pledge." 

" I have," replied the young man ; and in his effort 
to speak decidedly, his tone sounded almost sullen. 
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It is one thing to imagine opposition, it is another 
thing to endure it, however mild ; and to Tom — ^the 
once weak, vacillating Tom — ^this trial of his father 
being opposed to him was greater than it would have 
been to a stronger nature. 

" I must say I am sorry to hear it," resumed 
Mr. Reilly. 

" Oh ! father, don't say that, for it has been the salva- 
tion of me. Think what I was, while now " but 

modesty made Tom unwilling to continue, and his 
mother finished the speech by saying- 

" Yes, now you are certainly different, if outward 
appearance is to be relied on. If it is temperance, 
as you seem to imply, I, for one, won't quarrel with 
what has tended to improve my son. Come, Arthur," 
she added, turning to her husband, "you cannot 
deny Tom is improved ; and where is the harm of 
his wearing the * bit of blue ' if he likes ? " 

" No harm, perhaps," said Mr. ReiQy, reluctantly, 
" only I consider it a vulgarism. It is all very well 
for the common herd to alopt this sort of thing, but 
not one in Tom's position." 

"I think," replied the young man, and he now 
spoke pleasantly, though earnestly, " that it was 
exactly one in my position who required to adopt 
every assistance in the way of temperance." 

Tom was ready to do battle for his newly-acquired 
sentiments and habits, nevertheless he haUed with a 
sense of temporary relief the interruption that now 
occurred in the announcement of dinner. 

During the repast, general conversation on a variety 
of topics was not lacking, although Mr. ReiQy was 
more silent than usual; but when father and son 
were left to themselves, a sort of restraint fell upon 
them. Neither desired to resume the subject of 
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temperance, yet it seemed difficult to ignore it, as 
the son sat with his glass of water, while the father, 
according to his usual custom, drank wine. Tom 
took refuge in public topics; but it is scarcely a 
good sign when near relatives, meeting after any 
prolonged absence, find nothing of more particular or 
special interest than might be discussed with a com- 
parative stranger. It has been said there is a strong 
dividing line ever felt between married and single, 
but probably the dividing line is quite as strong 
between the abstainer and the moderate drinker 
who advocates moderation. Mr. Beilly belonged to 
this latter class, and wished his son to follow his 
example. He had been vexed and grieved when he 
found Tom falling into habits of excess, but perhaps 
the Tom of those days did not seem farther off than 
the Tom that had now returned ; for it is not too 
much to say Mr. Beilly was annoyed, rather than 
pleased, to hear his son had become an abstainer. 

"It was all very well," he thought, "for a man 
like the Squire, who evidently held a number of 
peculiar opinions, to be a teetotaler, but for his son 
to do so was like proclaiming himself a reformed 
drunkard ; for only (&unkards, and low vulgar people, 
required the restraints of total abstinence. A 
gentleman could take his wine, and judge when 
he had drunk enough." 

It was thus Mr. Beilly argued, at first to himself, 
and then openly — even venting some ridicule on the 
subject. Tom found this difference of opinion with 
his father hard to bear, for hitherto there had been 
a general unanimity in this family on matters of any 
moment. The young man felt thankful his sisters 
were on his side ; he had also a certain amount of 
sympathy from his mother, though she could not be 
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persuaded to follow his example. He also found an 
excellent friend in the Squire, who was disposed to 
welcome the society of Tom Reilly as being the 
brother of Blanche ; but soon got to like the young 
man for his own sake, and a more than ordinary 
friendship sprang up between these two, who found 
they had many tastes and sympathies in common. 

Shortly after Tom's return, while pajdng a visit' to 
Mr. Desmond, the conversation turned on the forth- 
coming meeting, which Tom promised to support. 
Then, as was natural, the subject of temperance was 
discussed ; and, amongst other remarks, young Reilly 
said, ''I dare say, you are aware my father is no 
advocate of the cause — indeed, he shows he has a 
decided objection to it, and would be glad if I would 
doff my bit of blue." 

" Let me quite understand you," replied the Squire. 
" Is it the thing itself, or only the badge, which your 
good father dislikes ? " 

" Both, I think, but especially the latter." 

" Then why wear it ? " 

" This from you," said Tom, with astonishment — 
''from you, who, I have been told, are a staunch 
abstainer, and are using efforts to induce others to 
become the same ! " 

The Squire smiled. " You speak as if I counseled 
you to abandon temperance." 

" Well, it seems to me very much like it." 

"Nay — don't mistake the symbol for the thing 
signified This is sometimes done, and persons have 
occasionally refused to join the temperance cause 
because they objected to taking any kind of pledge; 
to which I have always replied that pledges, societies, 
badges, &c., are only helps, though often material 
helps; but that objection to these need not cause 
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any one to refuse to aid and practise temperance, 
aa5 thus be an abstainer, though not adoA any 
outward sign or pledge." 

" But," replied Tom, " I regard my blue as a safe- 
guard to any temptation to drink, for I acknowledge 
that at one time I was too fond of alcohol." 

" Then do not imagine I advise you to discontinue 
the blue ribbon, if such be the case. I only meant, 
if you had adopted it for the sake of influencing 
others, you might perhaps be more likely to induce 
your father to view our principles and practice 
favourably, if you ceased for a time to wear this 
outward sign of total abstinence." 

" I see what you mean ; that the sight of this 
little badge, irritating my father, causes him to be 
still more opposed to temperance. I am sorry if 
such is the case, for I do not think I can discontinue 
my 'bit of blue.' I must say," he added, after a 
moment's pause, " I am surprised you, Mr. Desmond, 
do not wear it" 

The Squire looked, as he felt, a little amused. 
He knew it was the way with young converts in 
any cause to be extremely vehement in its defence, 
but he replied quietly, " I do wear the * blue ' some- 
times, on particular occasions. I hold that temper- 
ance, like religion, should permeate our daily life; 
but there is no necessity to be alwajrs thrusting either 
forward, as if we thought ourselves better than our 
neighbours." 

" I am sure," replied Tom, taking the latter part 
of the sentence to himself ; " I am sure I don't think 
anything of the kind." 

" I am sure you do not," said the Squire, laughing, 
and the laugh was so genial, Tom joined in it, 
though it was against himself. 
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"Pray do not misunderstand me," continued Mr. 
Desmond, '' I am far from being averse to any one 
wearing the 'blue/ or any other badge of temper- 
ance ; indeed, for some reasons, I wisn it was the 
custom for abstainers to wear a distinctive badge, 
always ; at all events, I desire all should wear it at 
some stated period." 

" But they do," said Tom ; " at least I have been 
told so, for I cannot say I have attended many large 
temperance gatherings." 

" Yes ; it is usual for abstainers to wear some sign 
on such occasions, but that is confined to those who 
attend the meeting or gathering. What I should like 
to see, would be a day set apart, when all abstainers, 
whether pledged or unpledged, should wear the 
* blue,' ana thus afford some estimate to the world of 
the strength of our ranks." 

" I wish it could be fully carried out ; but I shall 
certainly try to inaugurate in Oakbum, what may 
be called 'Abstainers' Day,'" replied Tom, with 
enthusiasm. 

" I think," said Mr. Desmond, in his calm, earnest 
tones, "it will be necessary to get a few more 
abstainers in Oakbum, before we can, with any 
probability of success, propose such a measure as 
I have just mentioned." 

That the Squire was right in this conclusion, and 
that Tom was also justified in saying his "bit of 
blue " was a safeguard, may perhaps be gathered 
from the following remarks : — 

" The Scotts are a little behind with the rent, sir," 
said Mr. Barker to the Squire, shortly after young 
Reilly's departure. 

"How IS that?" was the inquiry; "they are 
usually so regular in their payments.^' 
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Barker hummed and hawed a little, and replied, 
with some hesitation, " That the most regular tenants 
got behind sometimes." 

The Squire looked gravely, penetratingly at Barker, 
who felt he dared not meet the eyes of his employer. 
Now, Barker was one of the very few in the employ 
at the Hall who was not an abstainer, and although 
he never became actually intoxicated, still, now and 
then, he indulged freely in alcohol; but he contrived 
to keep this from the Squire's knowledge. He and 
Scott, having been led away by the persuasions of 
Barnard, drank and gambled, till both lost a tolerable 
sum of money, while Scott, for almost the first time 
in his life, had gone home tipsy. It was this fact 
which caused the Scotts to be behind with their rent, 
and rendered Barker willing to shield them, he 
fearing the knowledge of their delinquencies would 
lead to a discovery of his own. Therefore, seeing 
the Squire's expression, he hastened to say, "The 
Browns have only paid half the rent this week, sir, 
and not a halfpenny on what was owing from last." 

" Tell them," said the Squire, and he now spoke 
sternly, " that if the rent is not forthcoming more 
regularly, I shall enforce payment, and give them 
notice to quit." 

" Why, that *s what old Squire used to say," replied 
Barker, who thought, Squire Desmond seems as hard 
and stem as Squire Burton. "I did not think," 
continued the agent, " as you would have been quite 
so particular, sir, as he always was." 

" It is necessary. Barker," and the tone of sternness 
relaxed a little, " to be particular in business matters, 
and in this respect I am glad if I do resemble my 
uncle, for I do not approve of waste any more than 
he did ; and I know, with regard to the Browns, they 
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could pay their rent if the money was not wasted 
in drink ; therefore," added the Squire, in firm tones, 
" I shall not remit what is due to me, nor rive charity, 
merely to increase the profits of the public-house." 

'' I believe he will soon get as close-fisted as old 
Squire," thought Barker; then he said, almost 
humbly, " I suppose it is no use asking you to-day to 
do anything in the way of repairs?" 

" Not unless it is a positive necessity, as I shall do 
no more for the present tenements." 

" I am sorry to hear that, Squire ; " and Mr. Barker 
looked grave as he thought, " It will be the same 
thing again now with young Squire as it was with 
the old one — screwing the money out of the poor, and 
doing nothing for them." 

It almost seemed as if Clarence Desmond guessed 
Barker's thoughts, for he smiled, and said, " I shall 
not do anything more, if possible, to the present 
dwellings, because I intend to build others." 

** To build others ! " echoed the agent, and his tone 
expressed astonishment. 

"Yes; the present cottages are so much dilapi- 
dated, they are not worth putting into proper repair ; 
I shaU therefore have better dwellings built as soon 
as possible, and let at moderate rents ; but it must 
be fully understood, I shall take no excuse for non- 
payment of rent, unless I know the cause to be illness 
or some other real misfortune." The talk then turned 
on other questions ; but when the Squire had dis- 
missed Barker, he came to the determination of 
calling on Mrs. Scott, and discovering, if possible, the 
reason for the unusual non-payment of rent, being 
convinced Barker had for some reason or other evaded 
the subject 

In the meanwhile, Tom encountered Barnard, who. 
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having heard of young Eeilly*s return, had been on 
the watch for him. " Good day, Mr. Tom," said the 
man trying to make his accents suave, but failing to 
do so through a certain thickness of utterance, caused 
by drink. Time had deteriorated Barnard as much 
as it had improved Tom, and he now looked broken 
down both in health and general appearance. He 
was, to use his own expression, " hard up," but thought 
he should have some luck, now young Eeilly had 
returned, so there was gratification in his tone as he 
accosted him. 

How his voice recalled to Tom the remembrance 
of his former self — a memory at which he now 
shuddered ! He also felt a shrinking from Barnard, 
which he was inclined to think rather womanish — 
ah 1 Tom, you forgot it was the instinctive shrinking 
of good from evil. 

Young Reilly returned coldly, even a little 
haughtily, the salutation offered him; Barnard, 
noticing this, said, " You don't seem over-pleased at 
our meeting again, Mr. Tom ; surely you 're not one 
to be down on a man because he looks a little seedy. 
You see, luck in general has been against me ; but it 
will turn. Master Tom, it will turn." 

" It would be far better for you to turn," was the 
reply; "turn from your present habits, which I see 
are unaltered — for they, and not luck, as you call it, 
are against you." 

"It's something new, Mr. Tom, to hear you 
preaching, but I dare say you mean it kindly ; any 
way, I 'm glad to see you back again." 

Tom muttered something not very intelligible, and 
was about to hasten away ; he wanted, if possible, to 
shirk Barnard, but he was not to be shirked, and 
laid a detaining hand on Tom, saying- 
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" You surely don't mean to run away like this from 
an old friend; you'll come and have a talk and a 
glass, then it will seem like old times again." 

" I don't want the old times again," replied Tom, 
shaking himself free of the man. " Though I am 
back again at Oakbum, do not think I am going 
back to the old ways, of which I am now heartily 
ashamed, and trust I have done with them for ever. 
Perhaps it is as well you should understand, Barnard, 
that while I don't say I will refuse you some assist- 
ance should you require it, yet I do say I reject you 
as a companion ; while, as to your offer of drink, this 
is my answer," and Tom touched his bit of blue 
ribbon. 

"I did hear something about your joining the 
teetotalers," replied Barnard, with a grim kind of 
smile ; *' but I didn't believe it. Come," he added, 
in a wheedling tone, "^come, it 's all nonsense, I kuow. 
Pull off the blue rubbish, Mr. Tom ; we gentlemen 
have no call for anything of that kind." 

" Gentlemen ! " said Tom, with a touch of scorn 
in his voice. " Well, perhaps once you were a gentle- 
man, but surely you can scarcely lay claim to that 
title now." 

"What do you mean? I am quite as much a 
gentleman as you are," and Barnard tried to draw 
himself up and look dignified. 

"You would doubtTess be quite as much of a 
gentleman if you abstained from your present habits." 

" You mean if I adopted the cold water cure ? No, 
thank you, none of that for me. I 'm not like some 
people ; I know when I 've had enough, and there- 
fore don't want to belong to the reformed drunkards' 
association." 

There was an implied taunt of Tom in these 
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words, which the latter would not notice, but replied 
quietly, " It would probably be well for many persons, 
who consider themselves moderate drinkers, if they 
did belong to it." 

Barnard now replied, with a sneer, "It would 
perhaps be as well also to remember the proverb, 
* They who live in glass houses had better not throw 
stones ' ; there are worse things, Mr. Tom Reilly, than 
taking a glass too much, — ^there 's such a thing as 
appropriatmg other people's money," and Barnard 
looked fixedly at Tom. 

Young Reilly flushed, and his eyes flamed with 
anger. It was bitter to have the old evil deed thrust 
again into notice, bitter to feel he was in some degree 
in this man's power. Tom's repentance was sincere, 
but it could not entirely obliterate all consequences 
of wrong-doing. 

"What right have you to mention the past?" 
began Tom, hotly; then, suddenly remembering in 
this particular instance he had acted as badly, or 
worse than Barnard, and being ignorant or forgetful 
how much the other had prompted him to the deed, 
he curbed his anger, and added more calmly, " though 
I acknowledge I then acted basely, and deserve your 
retort." 

Barnard mistook the regret in Tom's tone, and 
thought he was now sorry for his previous cold and 
haughty behaviour, so he said, more pleasantly, 
" Come, Mr. Tom, pull off that bit of blue, and be as 
you used to be." 

"No, never!" Tom had seldom spoken more 
firmly; but Barnard made one more effort to win 

him. 

" Now, Mr. Tom," and he drew nearer to him, " let 
us be friends, if only on account of what is past and 
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can't be altered ; it will surely be better for us to be 
friends than enemies." 

" I don't see the need of being either one or the 
other." 

" Don't you ? but I do," thought Barnard ; but he 
only said, " Do you mean us to be friends ? " 

" No, friendship with such as you is impossible ; 
it is a desecration of the word to use it, replied 
young Eeilly, with some scorn, for his temper was 
rising again at the man's pertinacity. 

" Then," replied Barnard, angrily, *' I think you '11 
find you have made a mistake, Mr. Tom ; if that 
afifair of your robbery becomes known, consider only 
yourself to blame." 

There was no mistaking the meaning of Barnard's 
words, that as he had failed to cajole Tom, he would 
now publish his disgrace. Formerly young Eeilly 
would, with the idea of avoiding unpleasant conse- 
quences, have consented to do as Barnard wished ; 
but now, though vexed and mortified, he controlled 
himself, and said quietly and firmly — 

" Do you think I am to be coerced by threats ? 
You are welcome to do your worst, I do not fear any 
injury you can do me ; nenceforth I shall regard you 
as a stranger." 

Then Tom Eeilly strode away, half-unconsciouslv 
placing his fingers against his bit of blue, which 
he felt had acted as a talisman against the com- 
panionship of such a man as James Barnard. 

Tom was tolerably well assured this man's threat 
would be carried out, and that it would soon be 
known at Oakbum that he, Tom Eeilly, had appro- 
priated money not belonging to him. He, therefore, 
soon decided on divulging the truth -himself, and not 
leaving it to be promulgated by some garbled state- 

N 
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ment of Barnard's. Having acquainted his mother 
and sisters with his misdeed, he then resolved not to 
shirk any public acknowledgment, — ^nay, if he found 
it necessary, he would even speak of it at the 
temperance meeting which he had promised to 
attend. 

Two at that meeting wore the " bit of blue," and 
bore the same earnest, resolute expression of counten- 
ance. These were Clarence Desmond and Tom Reilly. 
It surprised some of the good people at Oakbum to 
see Mr. Tom — " Young Master " as some called him — 
on the platform, and wearing the blue ribbon ; nor 
did they fail to note the alteration and improvement 
in his appearance. 

This meeting was very different to the last ; the 
people were much better behaved, and the speeches, 
which were interspersed with songs, were listened to 
with comparatively little disturbance. One or two 
circumstances conduced to this. Mr. Temple, who 
acted as chairman, was known and liked ; Tom Reilly 
had also been popular, and no animus was felt 
against the strangers who spoke; but perhaps the 
most powerful incentive to quietness with the rougher 
portion of the audience was the presence of the 
police. 

Mr. Temple, in his opening speech, alluded to their 
presence, and said, " It was not the wish of himself, 
or of their good friend the Squire ; *' here there were 
indications of a divided opinion, so Mr. Temple con- 
tinued, " He is your good friend, whether you think 
so or not ; and I repeat it is not his wish, or the 
wish of any one, that you should be coerced into 
temperance or total abstinence, — that would be pro- 
ductive of no benefit ; all we desire is a fair hearing." 

He then proceeded to state why it was considered 
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advisable to hold the meeting, the state of Oakburn, 
the evils of drink, and the claims of temperance. 

The meeting then proceeded in the usual manner. 
Once or twice there was some slight disturbance, but 
on the whole the people showed a disposition to 
behave quietly. The last speakers were Tom Reilly 
and Squire Desmond. 

When Tom arose to say a few words, there were cries 
of " Thief ! " " Robber ! " " Who stole the money ? " 
Tom flushed, but nevertheless stood quietly resolute. 
Well was it for him he had resolved not to shirk 
the mention of his past wrongful deed whenever it 
should prove necessary, for the resolution nerved 
him now to speak calmly and well. ' He said he fully 
understood why these cries were uttered ; they had 
reference to a painful circumstance in the past, in 
which he was chief actor. Then in a clear, explicit, 
condensed manner, he told the story of the wrong 
he had committed, showing, at the same time, it was 
strong drink which corrupted his nature, and caused 
him to commit a deed from which he would now 
shrink with horror. 

The applause that followed Tom's speech proved 
his confession had not depreciated him in public 
estimation, while it robbed Barnard of the power of 
harming or annoying him. 

The Squire then rose, merely to propose a vote of 
thanks to the chairman ; in doing so, he also thanked 
the people for their attendance and quiet attention 
to the addresses, adding a few words on temperance, 
and saying, " You are often willing to try doctors' 
prescriptions, and to pay for having them. I now 
ask you to try a prescription that will cost nothing 
but a little determination, and, at first, a little self- 
denial." He concluded by hoping some present 
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would be ready to sign the pledge for total abstin- 
ence. 

There was^ as is usual in these cases^ a pause. 
Then the first to sign was the young Irishman, 
Dennis O'Flynn. He had heard more than one con- 
versation on the subject of temperance, had listened 
attentively to the speeches, and now decided to be 
on the side of total abstinence. His example caused 
others to sign, and amongst the number Tom Scott, 
who was thus prevented from yielding to the tempta- 
tion of indulging in strong drink ; and the young 
Squire had the pleasure of thinking that if the last 
meeting had been a failure, this had proved a success, 
and that his labour in the cause of temperance had 
not, even now, been altogether in vain. 





CHAPTEE VIL 




tav6 and Stijet 

LTHOUGH the Squire had given 
much time and attention to the 
promulgation of temperance^ that 
had not exclusively occupied his 

mind. It has been remarked, a young 

man's thoughts naturally turn to love ; 

and Clarence Desmond was no exception 
in this respect. His love towards Blanche Eeilly 
being not only unchanged but strengthened, he now 
determined to risk an avowal of his affection. 
Opportunity soon favoured his purpose; he pleaded 
his love, and asked her to become his wife. As he 
did so, Blanche's colour came and went, then finally 
faded; but there was no sweet, timid glance, no 
happy tears — only a downcast expression, a quivering 
of the lips, and a nervous trembling of the fingers. 
Her manner caused a sudden doubt to pass through 
the Squire's mind. " Had he been too hasty ? " he 
thought. " Had he misjudged her manner ? Did 
she not love him ? " 

"Oh! Blanche," he continued, "say I have not 
been too presumptuous ; that I have not ruined my 
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happiness by being too precipitate. I will wait any 
time, go through any probation, if I may only win 
you at last." 

Blanche felt she must now speak, and, if possible, 
put an end to an interview that to her was every 
moment becoming more difficult and painful ; for 
she resolved to refuse the Squire, — to refuse him, 
yet she loved him. Why was this ? 

It has been noticed that love — true love — ^produces 
opposite quaUties in a person's disposition to those 
previously characteristic of them. Thus, it will make 
the idle industrious, the bad-tempered pleasant, and, 
in the present instance, it made the somewhat 
haughty Blanche humble ; so humble, that she 
thought, " I am not worthy of Clarence Desmond. 
If he knew the whole truth about me, I do not 
believe he would wish me to become his wife." She 
felt, like Tom, that the remembrance of her old sin 
had risen to confront her ; only, she was taking an 
exaggerated view, and condemning herself to a 
punishment far more severe than was warranted. It 
was the mistake of a loving heart — a mistake peril- 
ing the happiness of two lives. 

Blanche now roused herself, like one from a trance, 
and began almost mechanically the usual speech 
about " thanking Mr. Desniond for the honour done 
her, which she must refuse" — ^but here Blanche 
broke down, and finished by saying, in a more natural, 
and therefore more agitated voice, " Pray go — forget 
what you have said, for I can never be your wife." 

" I can never forget what I have said ; but I will 
go, — go far away from here, — if you persist in your 
refusal — if you tell me I have been mistaken, and 
that you never loved me." But this was just what 
Blanche could not do, therefore she remained silent. 
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though she felt the Squire's keen, penetrating gaze 
was upon her, and she dared not raise her eyes to 
meet his. Clarence Desmond noticed this, and con- 
tinued, — "Look up, dearest, and say why I must 
abandon the hope of calling you mine." 

Thus conjured, Blanche raised her eyes, timidly — 
eyes which bore a sad, loving, wistful, pained ex- 
pression ; the Squire saw this, and, taking her hand, 
said, — and his tone was so impassioned, it even 
sounded stem, — " Blanche, Blanche, you cannot deny 

irour affection for me, for your eyes reveal what your 
ips refuse to impart. Tell me, tell me at once, why 
you refuse me ! For heaven's sake, Blanche, remem- 
ber your answer involves happiness or misery; do 
not, therefore, let any mistaken idea or misconcep- 
tion separate us ! " It was singular how unconsciously 
the Squire had approached the truth. " Fear not," he 
added, "to speak fmnkly, even at the cost of pain." 
He meant pain to himself; he did not yet guess the 
pain would be greater to Blanche than to himself. 

This was rather masterful wooing ; and some girls 
would perhaps have resented a lover who was in- 
clined to be authoritative quite as much as pleading ; 
but, on Blanche, it acted very much like a tonic on a 
weak person — it braced and gave her nerve for a 
painful effort. 

" Shall I tell the whole truth ? " she thought ; 
" then he will despise me." To be despised, or even 
pitied, by Clarence Desmond, galled Blanche to the 
quick. " Surely," she said to herself, " I can evade 
the truth in a measure ; can answer without wholly 
betraying myself" Ah, Blanche! you forgot that 
affection is quick to detect any subterfuge ; you 
forgot your own truthful nature, and also that true 
love and falseness cannot exist together. She now 
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uttered, in faltering tones, what seemed almost 
irrelevant to Clarences question — 

« I think your wife should be an abstainer." 

Mr. Desmond looked puzzled by her words, which 
seemed scarcely to have any relation to the subject 
of his thoughts; howeyer; he was willing to be 
patient, and answered, quietly, "But you are an 
abstainer, Blanche ; though, dearest, I should have 
loved you just the same, I believe, had you not been 
one. But what has that to do with your being my 
wife?" 

" Stay," she added, as though urged on by some 
ancontrollable impulse ; " you mean you would have 
wished me to be your wife " — here there was a 
faint blush, which quickly faded — "if I had been 
a moderate drinker ? " — emphasis on the word 
moderate. 

" Yes ; although it is an increased pleasure to 
think, if you will consent to be mine, we shall be 
one on this point" 

"But," continued Blanche, turning first red and 
then pale, "if I had been an immoderate drinker?" 
She paused, fearing, and yet compelled to witness 
his expression, and shrinking from his reply. 

A look, a pained, questioning look, for a moment 
passed over the Squire's countenance. " What," he 
thought, "was the meaning of these utterances? 
Why did Blanche speak thus?" For a moment a 
sort of suspicion of tiie truth darted across his mind, 
but was immediately banished, and he replied, " No, 
I cannot imagine anything so impossible." 

"The seemingly impossible is sometimes the true," 
she said, in a low voice ; and the blush of shame 
passed over Blanche's fair countenance. He could 
scarcely now mistake her meaning. 
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" Blanche," he said gently, yet firmly, " you have 
not, I think, said what you have, without meaning. 
Am I to infer that you refuse to become my wife 

because " for a moment he hesitated, and then 

continued, " because you once found alcohol a temp- 
tation?" 

Blanche, slightly misunderstanding, said, " Not 
merely once — oh, would that it had only been 
once ! 

Then she remembered what this admission implied, 
and again shrank abashed before her lover. Never, 
perhaps, was there a stranger wooing than that of 
Clarence Desmond. Suddenly Blanche felt a strong, 
yet loving, pressure, and heard a deep, tender voice 
saying: "Blanche, — ^may I not say, my Blanche? — 
come to me, and let me shield you, as far as lies in 
my power, from this and all other temptations and 
evils." And Blanche hid her face on his shoulder, 
saying— 

" On, Clarence, then you don't despise me ! " 

" Despise you 1 On the contrary, my darling, 
I honour you for your bravery and truthfulness. 
Now, I shall forget what you have told me, and this 
subject never need be referred to again." 

We have said that Blanche loved the Squire. 
Yes ; his various good qualities, and also his unmis- 
takable preference for herself, had at length roused 
her deepest affection. Had she then forgotten John 
Stanfield? No. Even as she now sat contented 
and happy by her lover's side, there came for a 
moment the memory of that other who had loved 
her. Not entirely a sad memory, though he was 
dead — not a remembrance to cause regret or shadow 

f)resent joy; for she acknowledged to herself the 
ove she felt for Clarence Desmond was different — 
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far deeper and truer — ^than that she had experienced 
for John Stanfield. The first was a mere girlish 
affection, investing the loved one with attributes he 
did not possess; then came the bitter awakening 
and change of feeling; then constant recourse to 
stimulants, when it was found they for a time 
deadened this feeling ; then the awakening to better 
things. But though Blanche did not entirely cease 
to like John Stanfield, her sentiments towards him 
changed ; and it is doubtful, had he been restored to 
health, whether she would have married him, for she 
instinctively felt his was not a nature to trust — ^to 
rely on ; and to Blanche, love without perfect trust 
and confidence was imperfect It was because, in 
this respect, the Squire wa« the very opposite of 
Stanfield, she had been drawn towards him, and been 
led to make what some may think a needless con- 
fession; but neither then, nor afterwards, had she 
ever reason to regret her candour. 

While joy and happiness now reigned in the 
Reilly household, and with the Master of Burton 
Hall, grief and remorse had taken up their abode at 
the rectory. But, in order to make quite clear what 
led to this sad condition of affairs, we must go back 
a little in our story. 

Shortly after -Mr. Desmond arrived at Oakbum, 
the rector's son, Edwin Weaver, made his acquaint- 
ance, aud was impressed by his example and argu- 
ments in favour of total abstinence. He even 
attended the first temperance meeting, although 
against the wish of his father ; and while Mr. Weaver 
was secretly rather pleased than otherwise that it 
turned out a failure, as verifying his predictions, 
Edwin, on the contrary, was inclined to deplore its 
non-success. He was at this period in that wavering, 
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unsettled state of mind with regard to the temper- 
ance question, when a word from one in any authority 
was likely to turn the scale. That word came from 
his father — ^and, alas! it threw the weight on the 
wrong side; for young Weaver was counseled to 
follow moderation, not total abstinence. The argu- 
ments sounded plausible, and the young man was 
convinced his father was right. Mr. Weaver had 
perhaps more excuse than Mr. Reilly for advising 
his son to pursue moderation, for Edwin had never 
shown any disposition to exceed the most moderate 
consumption of alcohol; yet, what an amount of 
sorrow and anguish might have been spared had 
this father only counseled his son to abstinence 
from strong drink. 

Oh, parents! influence your children to become 
abstainers, and thus save them from unknown perils 
and temptations. If you cannot yourselves abstain, 
if you have not the courage or the will to break 
through the course of a lifetime, still urge the young 
not to acquire the habit — the too often fatal habit 
— of imbibing alcohol; at least, do not, like Mr. 
Reilly or Mr. Weaver, make it diflScult, or well-nigh 
impossible, for your children to abstain. 

Edwin Weaver, as we have said, took his father's 
advice, determined to be moderate and not an 
abstainer, and, with this resolution, returned to 
college. Nor did he ever again, during his sub- 
sequent visits to Oakburn, affect the Squire's society, 
or seek in any way to identify himself with the cause 
of temperance. The crisis once passed, the young 
man's mind once lulled to rest by the opiate of 
moderation, there was no second awakening, no fresh 
conviction, that he was pursuing a dangerous path. 
For the path of so-called moderation proved a terrible 
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one to Edwin Weaver. Moderation! — ^yes, he was 
moderate for a time— indeed, always persisted he 
was, comparing himself with others who^nk more 
freely ; for is it not easy, in this sin of inebriety, as 
in others, to pomt to some whom we think worse 
than ourselves ? 

Edwin's moderation was not proof against the 
seductions of wine parties, and other similar allure- 
ments of college life; and gradually — so gradually 
that he himself seemed unconscious of the alteration 
—did this young man succumb to the indulgence of 
alcohol. In vain Mr. Weaver, when he began to 
perceive this deterioration in his son, preached his 
favourite doctrine of moderation ; Edwin declared he 
was moderate, and declined to be convinced to the con- 
trary. It might have been diflferent had Mr. Weaver 
advocated abstinence; yet now it was perhaps too 
late for Edwin, who — ^though formerly so moderate, he 
might easily have been won to temperance — ^was now 
so confirmed in his habits of excess, that it appeared 
almost impossible to reclaim him. 

The path of moderation had been easy to the 
father, he had therefore counseled others to walk 
therein ; but to the son, it opened the way to down- 
fall and ruin. 

Mr. Weaver had been much grieved by Edwin's 
manner and appearance during what proved his last 
visit to Oakbum, and endeavoured, both by argument 
and persuasion, to induce his son to modify his habits. 
Edwin, this time, did appear a little touched by his 
father's solicitude, and promised amendment, an 
amendment which proved of very short duration; 
and it was a terrible shock to the poor father, after 
his son's reiterated promises, to receive the news of 
his death, and to discover that death had really been 
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caused by the free indulgence of alcohol. The truth 
was softened as much as possible to the miserable 
father; yet it was found impossible to answer his 
inquiries without admitting the real cause of his 
son's death — viz., the love of strong drink. 

The facts of the case — facts never completely 
known, save to a few, for Edwin Weaver's death was 
generally regarded as the result of an unfortunate 
accident — were these : Edwin, after his return to 
college, appeared more moderate in his drinking 
habits ; then he complained of sleeplessness, for the 
brain, constantly excited, could now obtain no rest. 
He had then taken to the use of chloral and other 
opiates. One night he attended a students' carousal, 
till the small hours of the morning, and, having 
imbibed an immense quantity of alcohol, staggered 
to his rooms. This was the last seen of Edwin 
Weaver alive ; for one of the students, coming to see 
in what state he was in a few hours after, found him 
lying rigid on the bed, and soon discovered the 
terrible truth that Edwin Weaver was dead. There 
was no proof he sought or intended suicide, yet he 
died by his own hand, as the small bottle found 
lying by his side, containing still a portion of the 
opiate, evidently testified. It was conjectured young 
Weaver, having been in the habit of taking a small 
quantity of opium or chloral, had, on the fatal night, 
when he returned to his rooms under the influence of 
intoxication, got out the vial containing the poison, and 
either unwittingly, or in a fit of temporary insanity, 
taken an overdose, and thus put an end to his life. 

Terrible was it to Mr. Weaver, as by degrees he 
learnt the sad truth, and felt that he, too, could cry, 
with David, " Oh, my son, my son ! would that I had 
died for thee ! " 
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It was not so much the death, the sudden end 
of Edwin, — ^though that would have been mournful 
enough, — but the manner of his end, and the cause. 
This awful sorrow seemed to change Mr. Weaver s 
nature. It not only melted away all his sophistry 
and specious pleas in favour of moderate drinking, 
causing him henceforth to view alcohol with a shud- 
der, as for ever connected with his son's death, but 
it absorbed, in a great measure, the littleness — ^the 
narrowness of the man s character ; henceforth, he 
would take larger, truer, nobler views of life, and 
thus be a better leader of his people, though, as 
regarded his own happiness, his wisdom came too 
late. Too late ! saddest of all sentences, whose 
mournful tones will perhaps re-echo to some through 
all eternity ! Yet, though too late as regarded Mr. 
Weaver's own hopes, too late as regarded his son — 
about whom conscience would always whisper, "If 
you had set the right example, if you had counseled 
total abstinence from the intoxicating cup, your son, 
your bright and clever son. Edwin, might have been 
here still " — ^yet it was not too late to warn and per- 
suade others ; not too late, so far as the rector's ov/n 
life waa concerned, to rectify an error, and to show to 
his people, even as regards temperance, " the more 
excellent way." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It Bastardlij iJ^ecl* 

EARLY two years have passed away 
since the occurrences mentioned in 
the last chapter, and time has brought 
changes to Oakbum, as it brings them 
everywhere, not by a mighty revolution, 
but by gradual, and sometimes almost 
imperceptible, alterations. 
A stranger coming now to Oakbum would have 
found a great difference there from the period when 
our story opened, though it was still " smoky Oak- 
bum"; perhaps it was a little more smoky than 
ever, on account of trade being prosperous, but the 
inhabitants generally were much more sober, cleanly, 
industrious, and thriving, while many of the homes 
of the poor were pictures of neatness and comfort. 

These homes, noticeable for a certain newness 
about them, and for improved accommodatiou, as a 
rule belonged to the Squire, though one or two in 
Oakbum had been induced to follow his example in 
this respect, and build better dwellings for the poor, 
and let them at such a rent as the poor people could 
well afford. 

191 
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More than once, while Squire Desmond was 
erecting his new buildings, he was remonstrated 
with, and told " he was making too great an outlay 
to be profitable ; it was impossible he could find a 
return for his money, &c.," to which he always good- 
humouredly answered, " that depended on what was 
meant by a profitable return. If it was to be a mere 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, then doubt- 
less he would be a loser ; but that was not his idea, 
though he thought it was an idea that too exclu- 
sively occupied most people's minds in this, the 
nineteenth century, so that even charity was fi:e- 
quently made to combine a sort of worldly interest. 
This was not his idea, neither did he make the 
present alterations and improvements with the 
view of adding to his property, or increasing the 
interest of his money, but with the hope that in 
this manner he might raise the condition of the 
poor at Oakbum, and use for the benefit of others 
some of the wealth given him by Providence." The 
worldly-wise shook their heads, and declared "this 
was another of the Squire's crotchets ; " while others 
said "the improvements were just what were 
required for Oakbum." In spite of remarks, favour- 
able and unfavourable, the cottages were completed 
and tenanted, while other buildings also arosa A 
free library, a sort of cofiee tavern or refreshment- 
bar, where such men and women as could not go 
home to their meals could procure them without 
the necessity of going near the public-house. Then 
there was a large hall built, 'called "Temperance 
Hall," which soon was better known as "Squire's 
Hall." This was open every night for the reading 
of newspapers and plapng games; occasionally 
recitations and music were given, and temperance 
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advocated. To this hall was attached a night-school, 
which came to be frequented by men as well as boys. 
Previous to the Squire's coming, education had been 
at a low ebb ; while, as to any kind of recreation for 
the poor, save going to the public-house when their 
toil was over, it never seemed to be thought of. 
Nor was Great Oakbum, in this respect, a very 
great exception to many country places, although, 
we believe, some attention is now being given to 
amusements for the working classes. But, after 
Mr. Desmond's arrival, when temperance began to 
make some impression on the people of Oakbum, 
then education and some kind of rational recreation 
began to be appreciated. These things- had their 
influence on the lives of the poor, and many a home 
once miserable was now the abode of comfort and 
happiness. As an incentive to neatness and thrift, 
prizes were given at certain periods for general 
tidiness of homes and cultivation of cottage gardens. 
There was also once a-year a bazaar, not filled with 
elegant and unmeaning trifles, but with homely and 
useful articles, which had been manufactured by the 
poor people during their leisure hours, and were then 
sold at a fairly remunerative price. It was a very 
simple afiair, yet it was surprising how much diffi- 
culty the Squire at first encountered in carrying out 
this project, for the poor are slow to adopt innova- 
tions of any kind ; but he triumphed in this, as in 
many other respects. There was also instituted, as 
an encouragement to temperance, what was called 
the "Abstainers' Aid Society" — that was, every person 
who enrolled themselves on this society would, on 
abstaining from all intoxicating drink for three 
months, receive a small sum of money ; those who 
abstained for six or twelve months, a larger sum;. 

o 
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which was still further increased at the expiration 
of two years of total abstinence. We do not know 
how such a society would answer generally, but it 
was found to work well and produce decided benefit 
at Oakbum. 

It may be said that most of the improvements 
eflfected by the Squire in this neighbourhood, were 
no particular novelties ; if so, we can only answer in 
the words of Clarence Desmond, when a similar 
remark was made by Mr. Reilly — 

" Novelties, my dear sir ? No, they are none of them 
novelties ; I only wish they had less of novelty than 
they now possess — that the few alterations and 
additions I have eflfected in Oakbum, were so 
common in every town and village, as to be scarcely 
noticeable. We do not want to wait for the inven- 
tion of novel modes of action, but to use the means 
at hand ; if those means were more zealously used, 
I believe more and greater good would be accom- 
plished." 

" Your zeal in the cause you have in hand," was 
the smiling reply, "is certainly not slack or lukewarm." 

This wal true^ for the Squire had not accomplished 
what he had, without the expenditure of much time, 
thought, money, and labour. He was frequently at 
the hall and night-school, seeing that arrangements 
he had made were duly carried out ; inciting boys 
and men to learn, by taking an interest in their 
attainments and what they were interested in ; and, 
in his turn, reading the newspaper, or a portion of 
some well-chosen book, — and what a different thing 
even the newspaper was, when the Squire read, to 
when they bungled over it themselves. Then, 
on summer evenings, he would play cricket occa- 
sionally with the working-men. Some thought this 
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derogatory to his position, but he did not, and never 
found the slightest diminution of respect in conse- 
quence; and it was worthy of note, though he 
mingled freely with his poorer neighbours, advising 
them in their duties, sympathising m their joys ana 
sorrows, and joining in their amusements, they never 
forgot the deference due to him. 

The last innovation made at Oakbum, was to have 
a short and simple religious service held on the 
Sunday at the Temperance Hall, as a means of 
inducing the working-men to show some observance 
of the day. It may be thought by some this should 
have been the first, and not the last change intro- 
duced. Such, however, was not the Squire's opinion. 
He held, you must interest a man in a newspaper 
before you can interest him in the Bible ; that you 
must improve him in a worldly condition, in that 
which he can see and feel, — and, in his low and fre- 
quently degraded position, appreciate, — ^before you 
could hope effectually to interest and improve him 
in the unseen and the spiritual ; that you must first 
preach temperance, then the Gospel ; in a word, that 
m the spirit of true progress, you must proceed fi:om 
the lower to the higher, from the seen to the unseen. 
Such was the Squire's view, and, it may be thought, 
another of his crotchets ; but we cannot help thinking 
if this method were more frequently carried out, it 
would be found to produce more lasting eflfects. 

Among those who occupied the new cottages were 
the Scotts, Widow Field, and the Porters, all of 
whom had become abstainers ; and what a difference 
temperance effected in all these homes ! Had it not 
been for the institution of total abstinence, Tom Scott 
might, probably, have become a drunkard ; for, having 
once been persuaded to indulge in the drink, the 
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indulgence might have become confirmed ; while, 
even supposing he and his family to have continued 
only the moderate consumption of alcohol, how much 
money would have been wasted in beer — in that 
which has been proved to be neither food nor whole- 
some drink — which was now expended in many a 
home comfort, and to much solid advantage. 

Let the moderate drinker pause, and reflect how 
much he consumes on his moderate drinking — on 
that which yields no return, even if it be not pernici- 
ous — and then say, if only in a merely business point 
of view, he is laying out his money to any profit. 
The Scotts, at all events, realised that moderate 
drinking cost a good deal— more than many persons 
suspect ; and that many things, often thought 
impossible to have in their position, might be 
obtained, if strong drink no longer formed a part — 
so large a part — of daily expenses. 

•Mrs. Field also realised this fact. She, although a 
widow, was always able to pay her way and live 
respectably, for she was never without work, nor 
respectable lodgers, and thus was able to occupy a 
cottage that otherwise would have been beyond her 
means. As to her daughter Susie, she was a healthy, 
happy girl, now well-cfothed ; and, being industrious 
and a great help to her mother, bade fair to grow up 
a capable and reliable woman. 

The Porters were not so well off as the Scotts ; for, 
owing to the previous drunken habits of James 
Porter, it had been very up-hill work when first he 
began to abstain. 

Some change had also occurred to the miserable 
family named Davis, though not in the matter of 
temperance ; the father being as great a drunkard as 
ever, while the wretched mother had simply drunk 
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herself to death. Yet the children were better oflf; 
for, through the Squire's influence, the poor little 
cripple was got into an infirmary, while the girl, 
Letty, was taken into his household to be trained 
for domestic service. 

With regard to the Browns, no alteration or 
improvement had taken place ; they seemed amongst 
the irreclaimables ; for they still drank and gossiped, 
and were as dirty and thriftless as ever. So they no 
longer occupied one of the Squire's cottages, but 
dwelt in a close, inconvenient tenement in a much 
poorer part of the town. 

While these changes have happened to the poor 
of Oakbum, those mutations, which time is almost 
certain to bring, have also occurred to their richer 
neighbours. The two Miss Cottins seem almost the 
only persons who remain unchanged, for they are 
not less inquisitive nor censorious respecting other 
people's affairs than of old. 

Burton Hall is different to what it has ever been. 
It is no longer a lonely residence ; for not only do 
love, contentment, and happiness dwell there, but it 
is the source from whence flows a constant stream 
of benevolence and labour for others, and it is a 
bright and busy household, of which our old friend, 
Blanche Reilly — now Blanche Desmond — is the 
mistress. She looks more beautiful and dignified 
than of old, for there is a certain repose of manner, 
a happy expression of countenance, that was wanting 
in the old days. She is, indeed, a true help-meet to 
her husband, between whom and herself there is 
perfect love and confidence; for she evinces the 
utmost interest and sympathy in all his plans and 
projects, which she aids to the utmost of her ability. 
And who can say how much good may yet be 
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accomplished in the future by the example of total 
abstinence from alcoholic drink, combined with the 
gracious, pleasant manner of one in the position of 
the Mistress of Burton Hall? 

The past may well appear like a dream to Blanche, 
for it scarcely seems possible now that at one period 
she was on the brink of ruining herself through the 
free indulgence of alcohol. Time has doubtless 
softened that bitter memory, but it renders her more 
lenient in her judgment of others than she would 
otherwise have been ; also, there will occasionally 
steal over her fair face a look of gravity, almost 
sadness, when she sees the careless, lavish use of 
alcohol; not that any is ever permitted in the 
Squire's household, but there are some houses where 
Mrs. Desmond visits that adhere to the old regime 
in the matter of strong drink, and advocate the 
doctrine of moderation. Would moderation have 
cured Blanche ? Would there not always have been 
the danger of a relapse ? Would there not have 
been a constant suspicion and dread in the Squire's 
mind, knowing what he did, that his wife might 
be tempted again to excess ? Now, there was no such 
fear. Mr. Desmond had the same trust in his wife 
as if she, like himself, had been an abstainer from 
childhood; a trust that was not weakened, as it 
might have been with a less noble nature, by the 
confession she had once made ; for he felt, and truly, 
this avowal would never have been given save by one 
who had determined to abandon the use of alcohol 
for ever, to whom it would never prove a source of 
evil again. 

At Blanche's old home temperance in a great 
measure prevailed, though the master of the house- 
hold could not be persuaded to abandon all stimu- 
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lants. Mr. Reilly still drank his wine, but much 
more moderately — drank it under a sort of protest, 
the rest of his family being abstainers; for Mrs. 
Reilly, yielding to the solicitations of her children, 
had now joined the rank of total abstainers. So 
this family were again happy and united, although 
one member still continued a practice different to the 
habits of the rest ; yet Mr. Reilly was no longer so 
opposed to temperance, and had become in a measure 
reconciled to his son wearing the blue ribbon, for he 
felt it impossible not to be proud of such a son, who 
not only showed great business capabilities, and to a 
large extent was popular, but who was pleasant in the 
home relationship, and displayed an aflfection and 
reverence not common in these days, and most 
certainly never exhibited by your smoke-loving, 
drink-loving young man. Tom was now in partner- 
ship with his father ; and, in all respects, they agreed 
and worked harmoniously together — in all respects 
save one — temperance, — on which point they diflfered, 
and agreed to differ: Mr. Reilly now, wisely, not 
endeavouring to oppose or thwart his son; while 
the son, perhaps quite as wisely, forbore to argue 
or needlessly irritate his father. As Tom was now 
in an independent position, it was not strange he 
should desire a home of his own ; but it seemed as 
great a surprise to the people of Oakbum as the 
Squire's marriage with Blanche Reilly, when Tom's 
choice fell on Alice Temple. Doubtless she was, in 
sotne respects, the very opposite of him, and probably 
for this reason, as in many other instances, they fell 
in love with each other, and, after a short courtship, 
were married. 

Grace was now the only one of the young folks 
left in the old home, and her father merrily said. 
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" he supposed she would be leaving the nest before 
long, and he and her mother would be left alone, an 
old Darby and Joan." This seemed likely, as Grace 
was now engaged to Dennis Patrick O'Flynn. The 
young IrishSL had been in love with her ever since 
the night of the entertainment spoken of in the first 
chapters of this story ; had oflfered himself, and been 
refused ; but, not being altogether daunted, he, after 
a reasonable time, made Grace a second offer, and 
this time, to his gratification, was accepted. And he 
was worthy, for he possessed many estimable quali- 
ties, and a most excellent temper. He used to say, 
in after years, ** With such a jewel of a wife, and two 
such friends as Tom Reilly and Squire Desmond, it 
was impossible to go wrong." Doubtless, they had 
exercised an influence on him for good. 

It is not saying anything against Grace, or hinting 
she had not given her ftiU alPection to the man to 
whom she was betrothed, to say she still liked and 
admired the Squire; which liking and admiration 
might, in the old days, have deepened into a warmer 
sentiment, had he preferred her to Blanche ; but had 
now changed into a sisterly feeling, and he was only 
a little less near and less dear than Tom. So the 
Reillys, and all concerned with them, were very 
happy, for the cloud of sorrow which had once arisen 
was now, it is not too much to say, for ever dispelled 
by the blessings of total abstinence. 

Oatburn is m a great degree prosperous, owing to 
the same cause, which is promulgated, not only 
by Squire, but by rector. It often surprised the 
people of Oakbum that Mr. Weaver had so entirely 
changed his opinions with regard to temperance, but 
it was generally attributed to the Squire's influence, 
the true cause not being suspected. Only Dr. Spenser 
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and Mr. Desmond ever imagined anything approach- 
ing the truth, but they never gave utterance to their 
ideas on the subject ; so the secret of Mr. Weaver's 
change of opinion remained a secret still. The rector 
was a much greater favourite than formerly ; he was 
so gentle and kind, so unobtrusive, for he now lived a 
very retired life ; yet his presence was never wanting 
if there was a duty to be performed, while those in 
sorrow and suflfering ever seemed to find some com- 
fort, as, bending over them, they saw the grave, sad 
face, which, however, looked good and sympathising, 
and was occasionally brightened with a quiet smile, 
as a ray of sun brightens a dark wintry landscape. 
Mr. Weaver bore his sorrow very quietly, but it was 
not the less deep and lasting ; it was a trouble, as he 
knew, to be borne to the grave, but it did not hinder, 
but rather tended to increase nis usefulness to others. 

If the rector of Oakbum advocated temperance. 
Dr. Spenser also seemed to favour it. True, he had 
taken no pledge, did not frequently give utterance 
to opinions on the subject, but when he did, his 
views were decidedly in favour of abstaining; and 
his own beverage was more frequently water than 
anything else. Many were prevailed on to follow 
Mrs. Spenser's example, saying, " If such an invalid 
could do without beer, wine, or spirits, surely they 
could." 

A community where temperance is in a great 
degree practised and advocated, where strenuous 
endeavours are made to diffuse education, promote 
recreation, and inculcate religion, is surely destined 
to become prosperous, peaceful, and happy. Such 
was, in some measure, the condition of Oakbum; 
but no place is so favoured as not to have some dis- 
contetited minds, some evil, ill-conditioned persons. 
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In Great Oakbum, the two worst specimens of this 
class were a man of the name of Moseley, and James 
Barnard. Moseley was, or rather had beeD, a small 
publican, keeping a beer-house which, in the old 
days, before the introduction of temperance, had 
done a tolerably thriving business. The publicans at 
Oakbum were, as usual, hostile to a cause so obvi- 
ously interfering with their trade, but none were 
more opposed to it, or more bitter against the Squire 
for being, as he considered, the cause of his ruin, 
than this Moseley; for while other publicans only 
felt a fluctuation of business in the amount of their 
profits, he had been compelled to close his house 
altogether. He therefore vowed vengeance against 
the Squire ; and, as evil deeds are seldom committed 
alone, Moseley soon found an accomplice ; this was 
James Barnard. 

Barnard had been getting lower and lower in the 
scale of society, until every trace of having once been 
a gentleman had utterly vanished, and there was 
now little to choose in point of lowness and vulgarity 
between him and Moseley, whom he had long associ- 
ated with as a companion ; yet Moseley had been 
bom in a workhouse, while Barnard had been bom in 
a good position in society. But, except death, there 
is no greater leveller than strong drink ; strong drink, 
which brings all classes to the same degrading level. 
Barnard and Moseley had been boon companions, — 
they were now to be companions in crime ; for 
Barnard hated the Squire quite as much as Moseley 
did, regarding him as the source of all his " present ill 
luck," These two, therefore, laid their plans,and deter- 
mined to do the Squire a mischief. This was easy to 
accomplish with one whose habits were well known. 
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The Squire was returning home from one of the 
temperance meetings. The distance he had to 
traverse was not great, part of it heicg through his 
own grounds. As he went briskly along, engrossed 
by his thoughts, he did not observe he was watched 
by two evil-looking men ; if he had perceived them, 
they would not have attracted any particular atten- 
tion, for this part of the Squire's estate was open to 
the public On they crept stealthily behind him; 
still Mr. Desmond pursued his way, hearing nothing, 
and unconscious of evil being so near to him. 
Suddenly there was the report of a, pistol, the Squire 
threw out his arms, staggered, and fell, to all appear- 
ance lifeless on the ground. 



CHAPTER IX, 

Banclnsiaxi, 

AS this to be the end of Clarence 

Desmond! — of him who had worked 

so constantly and faithfully for the 

cause of good ? Had these two evil 

men, Barnard and Moseley, accomplished 

their intended crime, and extinguished 

life fraught with so much benefit to 

otbers, especially to Oakbum ? It seemed 

SB if they had ; hut they dared not stop to ascertain 

whether Squire Desmond was, indeed, dead, for, 

thinking tbey heard the approach of footsteps, and 

dreading being discovered near the body of their 

victim, 3iey hurried away — Barnard, in a fit of guilty 

terror, flinging away the pistol. These two wretched 

men had plied each other with drink, and worked 

themselves up to the pitch of committing a deadly 

crime. Now that it was perpetrated, they were 

partially sobered ; an awful fear of consequences fell 

upon them, and — since they were not hardened 

criminals, though hadly-disposed men — both now 

wished, oh ! how ardently, that the deed they had 

just committed could be undone. To hide — to flee, 
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now seemed, as it nearly always does to the guilty, 
the only course to pursue. 

Barnard and Moseley were not wrong when they 
apprehended footsteps were approaching. Dr. Spenser 
and a working-man — ^none other, in fact, than James 
Porter — now followed in the same direction as the 
Squire had taken, when his footsteps were so suddenly 
arrested. Porter was in advance, and he uttered an 
exclamation of horror at seeing the Squire, the man 
who had so materially assisted to benefit him, lying 
stretched unconscious on the ground. As Dr. Spenser 
approached, he, too, was shocked to find that the 
form over which Porter was bending was that of 
Mr. Desmond. Finding, after a hasty examination, 
the Squire was not dead, he quickly summoned 
forther assistance to convey him back to his home. 
His home, only such a short distance off, where his 
young wife sat in her white evening dress awaiting, 
in loving impatience, his return ; that return which 
proved, alas! so sadly diflferent to what she had 
imagined. Then ensued a period of acute suspense 
and anxiety, particularly to poor Blanche, who 
realised, as she had never done before, the strength 
of her attachment to her husband. She also felt 
how much goodness and kindness existed in those 
who dwelt around her, both rich and poor ; for the 
news of the dastardly deed in connection with the 
Squire quickly spread, and Burton Hall was quite 
besieged by people eager to learn the truth about 
Clarence Desmond. 

What a general thankfulness there was when the 
news went forth that the Squire still lived, though 
his state was critical ; while, with what trembling 
joy and gladness did Blanche hear once again those 
tones, so loved, though now weak and faltering, which 
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she had feared in her first terror and anguish were 
silenced for ever. 

Youth, a good constitution, and, above all, habits 
of perfect temperance, caused Clarence Desmond to 
recover much more quickly than might have been 
imagined; and, during his period of convalescence, 
he grew more popular than he had ever been before, 
more especially at Great Oakburn, where previously, 
in spite of all improvements, and all the Squire had 
done, — nay, in many instances because of the altera- 
tions and rules he made, — there were many against 
him. Moseley and Barnard, but particularly Barnard, 
had been as head-centres to those disaffected to the 
Squire, and it was more than probable that a better 
state of things would prevail in the absence of these 
two men — an absence that promised to be of Ion? 
duration; for the attempt on Mr. Desmond's life 
beinef easily traced to them, they were soon appre- 
hended, tried, and sentenced to penal servitude. 
Such was the end of James Barnard, who, if he had 
pursued the paths of temperance and religion, might 
have been as much honoured and respected as Squire 
Desmond, but who, having chosen the fatal down- 
ward career of drinking and gambling, had sunk 
lower and lower in vice, untU he (the son of a 
gentleman), who had received a good education and 
other advantages, became a convict. Such is the 
deteriorating influence of alcohol, for James Barnard 
is no solitary instance or imaginary case. 

Several months had now elapsed since the attempt 
on the Squire's life. He and Blanche had been 
absent for some time from Oakburn, but had now 
returned to Burton Hall to resume the duties of their 
busy, happy career. There had been quite a public 
welcome to the Desmonds on their return, and the 
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Squire was as much talked about, only in a diflferent 
strain, as he had been in the earliest days of his 
arrival at Oakburn. " Indeed," Dr. Spenser remarked 
to Mr. Temple, " it was amusing, remembering what 
had formerly been said of Mr. Desmond, to hear the 
opinions now expressed." 

" I think," was the reply, " that Squire Desmond 
is a proof how much may be accomplished by 
determination and perseverance." 

" Oakburn is certainly very dijBFerent to when I 
first remember it," said the doctor; "there is far 
less squalor, quarreling, and dn&nkenness than 
formerly." 

" To what would you attribute this alteration ? " 
inquired Mr. Temple. 

" It would scarcely be fair," returned Dr. Spenser, 
with a smile, " not to acknowledge that temperance, 
or total abstinence, is, in a great degree, the cause of 
this change." 

"Yes; the other improvements could not have 
been effected, or would have been effected to very 
little purpose, had not temperance been made, what 
I may call the chief corner-stone. Depend upon it. 
Dr. Spenser, we may have what Government reforms 
we like, we may have compulsory education, and 
build model dwellings ; but, until we can reform the 
drinking habits of the country, until the poor can be 
induced not to waste their resources in beer, all 
attempts to raise their condition will only exhibit 
very slender results." 

" Certainly, even here, at Oakburn, in spite of what 
has been done, there is still too much drinking, too 
many public-houses." 

" I think," remarked Mr. Temple, *' the Squire has 
endeavoured to diminish the number of these." 
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"Yes, and in one or two instances has succeeded; but 
the majority remain, and seem likely to do so ; there 
are so many interests and rights to be considered." 

" Every right but one," replied Mr. Temple, smiling, 
" and that is the right of doing right." 

" But if it is so difficult to accomplish anjrthing 
with regard to temperance here at OaJibum," added 
the doctor, " what must it be in the vast arena of 
London ? " 

" Ah ! all honour," was the reply, " to those who 
are working in the centre of the evil." 

" True ; but would it not tend to lessen their 
labours, to lessen the evil of drink in London, if 
more were done in regard to temperance in country 
places ? " 

" I do not see," replied Mr. Temple, " that London 
would be much benefited by the reform you speak 
of, though I grant it would be well for the country 
generally." 

"You do not, I think, quite comprehend my 
meaning, which is this, — Nearly all country towns 
and villages are continually sending persons up to 
London ; for the population of the metropolis is 
not composed merely of those who are bom and bred 
within its precincts, but is sustained by a continual 
influx from all parts ; country places are, therefore, 
the tributary streams of the mighty river of London. 
Now, if we purify these streams, will it not tend to 
make the river clearer ? In other words, if we make 
persons abstain in the country, where reform is so 
much easier to accomplish, will not their influence 
be for good and not for evil when they come to the 
vast city ? " 

" True, unless they fall into the terrible vortex of 
drink, the temptations of London life being so great." 
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" Doubtless some might and would fall, but I tbink 
many would remain firm to habits already formed." 

"It seems to me," said Mr. Temple, "that the 
problem of doing good to the London poor is a 
mighty and diflSicult one. Here in the country it is 
comparatively easy — I say comparatively, for, taking 
Oakbum as an instance, what has been achieved 
here in regard to temperance has not been done 
without determination and perseverance, nor yet 
without opposition, and still there remains much to 
be accomplished." 

" That is so. Yet, remembering what Oakbum was 
a few years ago, and seeing what it is to-day I say 
the Squire has eflfected much in a short time.' 

" But you must remember Mr. Desmond has been 
favoured by circumstances. Many of us have not 
his resources at command." 

" Nor use them in this way if we have," said the 
doctor ; adding, " It is not the mere possession of 
wealth, — though I do not mean to say that is to be 
despised, — but the personal qualities and character- 
istics of Mr. Desmond, which have enabled him to 
accomplish what he has. In this respect others 
may imitate him ; while those things which he has 
done alone, by means of his wealth and position, 
could, in other instances, be carried out by the 
uniting of many ; and if the rich really have the 
good of the poor at heart, if they sincerely desire the 
spread of temperance, like dlarence Desmond, they 
can, by following his example, eflfect as much, and 
probably greater good, than has yet been accom- 
plished by the Squire of Oakbum." 



THE END. 



